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OBJECTS 

Article  Il'of  Constitution,  "Tins  Associa¬ 
tion  is  established  to  promote  the  educational 
interests  of  the  State;  to  secure  and  main¬ 
tain  for  the  o0ice  of  teaching  its  true  rank 
among  the  professions;  to  promote  and  guard 
the  interests  of  public  and  State  school 
teachers  by  means  of  instruction,  conference 
and  muted  action.** 


N.  £•  A.  Department  of  Superintendence 
Sixtieth  Annual  Meeting 
Atlantic  City 

February  22,  23,  24,  25,  26  and  27,  1930 
Theme:  Education  is  the  Spirit  of  Life 
New  Jersey  Headquarters:  Ambassador  Hotel 


The  New  Jersey  State  Teachers’  Association  deserves 
the  support  of  all  teachers  of  the  State.  For  the  annual 
dues  of  one  dollar  it  provides  for  a  program  of  educational 
progress  that  has  helped  to  put  New  Jersey  among  the  first 
States  in  educational  affairs. 


An  Appreciation 


The  Ambassador,  of  Atlantic  City,  is 
deeply  appreciative  of  the  continued 
patronage  and  good-will  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Teachers* 
Association. 


We  want  you  all  to  know  that  when¬ 
ever  business  or  pleasure  brings  you  to 
this  resort  the  latch-string  is  on  the 
outside  and  there  is  a  sincere  friendli¬ 
ness  within. 


We  extend  our  wishes  for  the  New 
Y  ear. 


Sincerely  and  cordially. 

The  Ambassador. 


E.  T.  Lawless, 

Vice-Pres.  and  General  Manager. 
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AMERICA  FIRST 
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To  gratify  die  love  of  children  for  the  dramatic  and  picturesque,  to  satisfy 
them  with  stories  that  are  true,  and  to  make  them  familiar  with  the  great 
characters  in  the  history  of  their  own  country,  is  the  purpose  of  this  volume. 
Beginning  with  the  adventures  of  Lief  the  Lucky  and  ending  with  the  exploits 
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with  the  building  of  our  nation.  ^  Price  $2  50 

Two  Books  by  Grace  Humphrey 

STORIES  OF  THE  WORLDS  HOLIDAYS 
A  book  that  tells  “wl^  the  flags  fly”  on  certain 
days  in  many  lands.  The  origin  of  the  holidays, 
their  meanings  and  the  methods  of  observance  are 
fully  explained  in  graceful,  simple  language.  The 
book  is  handsomely  printed  and  bound.  Price,  $1.75 

WITH  WHIP  AND  SPUR 
Bj»  Lawton  B.  Evans 
Twelve  Famous  American  Rides. 

Twelve  full  color  illustrations  by  Sydney  Riesen- 
BERC. 

Portraying  in  vivid  description  and  pictures  die 
part  the  horse  has  played  in  some  of  the  stirring 
events  of  American  History,  from  Paul  Revere’s 
Ride  to  Girley,  the  Crow  Sc^t.  Price,  $U5 


UNDER  THESE  TREES 
From  time  immemorial  trees  have  played  an  im¬ 
portant  part  in  leading  episodes  of  the  world's  his¬ 
tory. 

Through  each  story  runs  a  strain  of  true  patriot¬ 
ism  which  appeals  and  thrills  the  reader.  It  is  a 
book  which  young  and  old  can  read  with  interest, 
and  profit  by  a  new  light  upon  some  hi^  spots  of 
history.  Price.  $1 .75 


Send  for  Special  Boo^  Catalog,  alio  Bool(let  of 
Seat  tVor^  Material* 

Milton  Bradley  Company 

114  S.  15th  St.,  Philaoelphu 
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The  Season’s  Greetings  to  New  Jersey’s  Teachers 

Bp  George  C.  Baker 

President 


nT  is  the  happy  privilege  of  the  President  of 
your  Association  to  extend  at  this  time  the 
Season's  Greetings  to  each  and  every 

_  teacher  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 

Tliough  hundreds  of  years  have  rolled 
between,  men,  star-led,  are  still  questing.  The 
three  wise  men  had  a  vision,  the  star  in  the  sky, 
and  they  followed  it.  We  who  have  seen  the  true 
vision  of  our  profession  and  are  following  its  star 
are  being  led  as  truly  as  were  those  men  of  old 
toward  the  supreme  happiness  which  lies  in  service. 
May  that  happiness  be  yours  not  only  at  this 
season,  but  throughout  the  coming  year. 

Older  even  than  the  Christian  era  is  the  voice 
of  Wisdom  proclaiming  the  nobility  of  service  in 
teaching.  Confucius  said,  "The  school  is  the 
manufactory  of  humaiuty,"  and  Mohammed,  "He 
who  honestly  instructs  reverences  God.”  “Train 
up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go  and  when  he 
is  old  he  will  not  depart  from  it”  is  as  true  today 
as  it  was  when  6rst  uttered.  Such  expressions  from 
the  true  and  tried  serve  as  a  constant  reminder  and 
challenge.  The  combined  efforts  of  the  teachers  of 
the  State  of  New  Jersey  have  been  rich  in  results, 
and  the  end  is  not  yet.  CXir  organization  has  a 
membership  of  27,000,  almost  100  per  cent,  of 
the  teachers  in  the  State.  Every  teacher  in  the 
State  is  receiving  benefits  from  this  organization. 
It  has  done  much  to  create  a  feeling  on  the  part  of 
the  general  public  that  a  worthy  teacher  must  be 
paid  a  living  wage.  The  efficient  teacher  who  is 
interested  in  his  work  and  conscientious  in  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  his  duties  is  fully  protected  by  our  tenure 
law.  Our  sound  Pension  and  Annuity  Fund  has 
no  superior  in  any  state  of  the  Union.  Our  pro¬ 
fessional  standards  are  rapidly  advancing.  As  an 
index  to  our  professional  growth  we  can  point  to  the 


near  approach  to  the  100  per  cent,  enrollment  in 
our  State  Organization ;  to  the  most  substantial  and 
commendable  increase  in  the  National  Education 
Association  enrollment;  and  to  the  fact  that  more 
than  7,000  teachers  received  help  and  inspiration 
at  our  recent  Convention  at  Atlantic  City. 

In  a  few  weeks  the  people  of  New  Jersey  are  to 
be  honored  by  having  the  Department  of  Superin¬ 
tendence  of  the  National  Education  Association 
holding  its  meetings  within  our  borders.  Tlie  New 
Jersey  State  Teachers*  Association  was  one  of  the 
organizations  which  extended  an  invitation  to  the 
Department  of  Superintendence  to  meet  in  Atlantic 
City  this  February.  Our  Association  is  looking 
forward  with  keenest  anticipation  to  the  day  when 
it  will  fall  to  our  lot.  very  largely,  to  entertain  the 
largest  and  one  of  the  most  important  national  con¬ 
ventions.  Our  Association  is  also  to  take  a  very 
prominent  part  in  the  meetings  of  the  national  con¬ 
vention;.  it  is,  therefore,  highly  desirable  that  not 
only  superintendents  and  principals  be  in  attend¬ 
ance,  but  that  classroom  teachers  from  every  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  State  be  present  at  the  deliberations  and 
aid  in  the  entertaiiunent.  Some  Boards  of  Educa¬ 
tion  are  closing  their  schools  so  that  all  of  their 
teachers  may  attend. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  teachers  who  read  this  little 
mmage,  with  its  expressions  of  optimism  rimning 
through  it,  may  receive  increased  faith  in  their  own 
powers,  a  larger  hope  for  the  future  of  the  State 
Association,  and  an  increased  determination,  "for¬ 
getting  those  things  which  are  behind,  and  reach¬ 
ing  forth  unto  those  things  which  are  before,  to 
press  toward  the  mark”  of  their  high  calling,  and 
to  emulate  ever  more  closely  the  example  of  the 
Great  Teacher  whose  birthday  we  celebrate  at  this 
holy  season. 


Announcements 

The  New  Jersey  State  Teachers*  Association  will  have  Headquarters  during  the 
National  Convention  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence  at  the  Ambassador  Hotel, 
Atlantic  City.  It  is  urged  that  all  New  Jersey  teachers  register  at  these  Headquarters 
as  soon  as  they  arrive  in  Atlantic  City.  Mail  may  be  sent  to  the  Headquarters,  and 
friends  may  be  met  there.  Make  every  use  you  can  of  the  Headquarters. 

The  Pageant  which  is  to  be  staged  by  our  Association  will  be  presented  at  the 
Convention  Hall,  Tuesday  evening,  February  25th,  1930.  About  1,800  will  participate 
in  this  one  feature. 
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The  Diamond  Jubilee  Convention 

Convention  Address 

By  Raymond  B.  Gurley 

Past  President 


HIS  is  a  great  day  in  the  history  of  the 
New  Jersey  State  Teachers’  Associa¬ 
tion.  We  are  opening  our  Seventy- 
fifth  Annual  Convention.  This  is  our 
Seventy-fifth  Anniversary.  The  As¬ 
sociation  was  organized  in  1853  at  New  Bruns¬ 
wick.  It  has  met  every  year  since  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  year  1871.  The  growth  of  the 
organization  has  been  gradual  but  steady.  It  now 
embraces  practically  the  entire  teaching  force  of 
the  public  schools  of  the  State.  Seventy-five  years 
is  a  long  span  of  time.  During  this  time  the 
Association  has  had  many  struggles,  but  victories 
have  outnumbered  defeats.  It  has  a  fine  heritage 
and  we  believe  it  still  has  many  contributions  to 
make  in  the  field  of  education. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary 
was  celebrated  and  I  am  told  that  several  of  the 
members  who  helped  to  make  that  aiuiiversary  an 
epoch  making  one,  are  here  today  to  help  us  make 
this  anniversary  quite  as  worth  while. 

We  have  reached  our  maturity.  We  are  strong 
and  united.  We  are  ready  and  prepared  to  carry 
on  the  great  work  of  properly  educating  the  youth 
of  the  State. 

At  this  time  I  wish  to  thank  the  Association 
for  the  distinguished  honor  and  privilege  of  allowing 
me  to  have  a  part  in  this  celebration.  I  have  en¬ 
joyed  my  year  as  your  president.  Coming  in  close 
contact  with  so  many  of  our  educational  forces 
from  all  parts  of  the  State  has  been  a  wonderful 
experience.  The  members  have  all  responded 
promptly  to  every  call  for  work  and  co-operation. 
No  president  has  ever  received  more  loyal  and 
whole  hearted  support.  This  has  made  my  work 
delightful.  Again  I  want  to  thank  you. 

TTie  work  of  the  Association  during  the  past 
year  has  been  one  of  expansion — an  era  of  peace 
and  professional  growth.  We  have  not  been  called 
upon  to  defend  our  position  upon  Tenure  Law  or 
the  Pension  Plan.  The  Tenure  Law  seems  to  be 
generally  accepted  throughout  the  State. 

The  Tenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Teachers’ 
Pension  and  Annuity  Fund  is  in  your  hands.  It 
is  a  worthy  report.  May  I  quote  from  it  one  very 
significant  paragraph  >  ’’The  valuation  as  a  whole 
shows  that  the  fund  is  in  a  sound  financial  condi¬ 
tion  with  all  its  liabilities  provided  for  if  future  ap¬ 
propriations  are  made  in  accordance  with  the  law. 
The  fund  has  now  completed  the  first  decade  of 


its  experience  and  it  is  very  gratifying  to  note  that 
there  is  every  indication  that  it  will  be  able  to 
meet  its  obligations  to  the  satisfaction  of  both  the 
members  and  the  State.”  I  would  urge  every 
member  of  the  fund  to  study  carefully  this  report. 
The  highest  praise  is  due  to  those  who  have  served 
so  well  as  its  custodians — The  Trustees  of  the 
Fund. 

Our  relations  with  the  State  legislative  bodies 
have  been  most  cordial.  There  has  grown  up  a 
real  feeling  of  mutual  respect  and  helpfulness.  It 
is  our  duty  to  see  that  this  feeling  is  maintained 
and  strengthened.  It  is  well  for  us  to  remember 
that  the  personnel  of  the  Legislature  is  changing 
from  year  to  year.  Hence,  we  must  acquaint 
them  with  our  aims  and  purposes  and  convince  them 
that  after  all  the  great  purpose  of  the  New  Jersey 
State  Teachers’  Association  is  the  highest  welfare 
of  every  boy  and  girl  of  the  State.  If  our  conduct 
is  such  as  to  convince  them  of  our  sincerity,  and 
our  ability  to  put  across  this  program,  then  we  have 
nothing  to  fear. 

In  passing  it  is  well  to  call  attention  to  the  very 
pleasant  relations  between  the  Federated  Boards 
of  Education  and  the  Association.  The  best  in¬ 
terests  of  education  demand  that  these  two  bodies 
work  in  close  co-operation. 

Our  membership  has  been  increased  to  nearly 
26,000  members,  practically  100%.  Just  as  the 
100%  goal  is  about  to  be  realized  our  gallant 
leader  and  Chairman  of  our  Enrollment  Committee 
for  the  past  twenty-five  years — our  brother  Fithian, 
has  been  called  to  his  reward.  Powell  G.  Fithian 
was  a  great  man  and  a  great  leader.  To  know 
him  was  to  respect  and  love  him.  His  genial 
manner,  his  friendly  humor  and  his  qualities  of 
leadership  won  for  him  a  wide  circle  of  friends. 
His  presence  will  remain  with  us  for  many,  many 
years.  It  is  for  us  who  love  and  respect  him  to 
take  up  his  work  of  organization  and  carry  his 
banner  through  to  his  goal  of  100%  membership. 

Some  of  our  members  have  been  a  bit  apprehen¬ 
sive  about  the  report  of  the  School  Survey  Com¬ 
mission  which  was  created  by  the  act  of  the  State 
Legislature  more  than  a  year  ago,  and  which  is 
expected  to  make  its  report  to  the  coming  Legis¬ 
lature.  This  Committee  is  headed  by  our  good 
friend.  Senator  Pierson.  Several  of  our  own  mem¬ 
bers  belong  to  the  staff.  It  is  a  friendly  group  of 
ConlinueJ  on  page  33 
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The  Prospects  of  Peace 

Convention  Address 

B}f  the  Hon.  Simon  D.  Fess 

Umted  States  Senator 


Dam  gratified  to  speak  to  you  on  the  pros¬ 
pects  of  peace  from  the  background  of 
the  last  five  or  six  years.  I  think  the  pros¬ 
pects  are  more  promising  than  they  have 
been  for  many  years.  When  that  terrible 
convulsion  which  shook  the  entire  world  ended 
eleven  years  ago.  there  was  one  all  commanding 
purpose  on  the  part  of  the  leadership  of  the  world, 
and  that  was  to  find  a  way.  if  it  could  be  found,  of 
preventing  the  recurrence  of  a  holocaust  like  that. 
We  were  convinced  that  if  some  way  were  not 
found  it  would  mean  the  death  of  civilization,  for 
methods  of  warfare  now  employed,  with  wGat 
yet  would  be  discovered  and  invented  in  the  way 
of  death  dealing,  would  be  sufficient  to  destroy 
civilization.  So  it  came  to  be  a  dominant  pur¬ 
pose  to  find  some  way  that  that  could  be  avoided. 
The  Peace  Commission,  for  months  in  session 
studying  the  problem  from  every  standpoint,  recom¬ 
mended  a  plan  which  in  part  has  been  accepted, 
but  not  by  all  the  nations. 

Following  that  the  United  States  called  into 
session  a  conference  at  Washington  to  deal  with 
the  concrete  problem  of  over-burdened  armaments, 
in  the  belief  that  the  philosophy  that  had,  up  to 
that  day,  been  in  vogue,  namely  that  peace  could 
not  be  secured  by  commanding  it,  was  not  a  sound 
philosophy.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  to  you  that 
when,  in  my  younger  years  of  teaching,  one  of 
the  favored  themes  about  which  I  liked  to  speak 
to  teachers  was  that  the  only  way  to  have  peace 
was  to  permit  the  peaceful  countries  so  to  equip 
themselves  that  they  could  command  it.  That 
philosophy  in  which  I  believed  was  shot  to  death 
by  the  million  guns  of  the  World  War;  for  at 
the  very  moment  when  we  had  reached  the  high¬ 
est  plane,  as  it  appeared,  of  civilization  and  the 
peaceful  countries,  as  we  had  supposed,  were 
equipped  to  command  peace,  these  very  countries 
were  at  one  another’s  throats  in  a  deadly  war. 

We  came  out  of  the  war  in  the  belief  that  arma¬ 
ments  were  not  only  a  burden  difficult  for  people 
to  bear,  but  were  a  possible  insurance  for  war 
rather  than  against  it;  and  our  government  took 
the  lead  in  ascertaining  the  possibility  of  disarma¬ 
ment. 

A  conference  of  the  five  great  military  powers, 
to  deal  with  the  question  of  the  Far  East  was  held 
m  Washington  during  a  period  of  three  months. 
Out  of  that  conference  came  certain  agreements. 


but  there  was  a  disappointment  in  that  soon  after 
we  were  in  it,  it  was  understood  that  we  could 
not  extend  the  agenda  of  the  program  to  include 
the  armies,  but  had  to  limit  it  to  the  navies.  Tliat 
of  itself  was  a  disappointment.  Then  when  we 
came  to  discussing  the  navy,  we  also  were  limited 
to  dapital  ships,  and  were  not  permitted  to  extend 
the  discussion  to  the  cruiser  problem.  We  made 
an  agreement  that  there  should  be  an  equal  ratio 
between  the  United  States  and  the  great  naval 
power  that  heretofore  had  followed  the  policy  of. 
whatever  be  the  size  of  the  next  greatest  navy, 
the  British  navy  must  be  double  that  size.  Not¬ 
withstanding  that  policy  of  two  hundred  years  of 
growth,  we  secured  an  agreement  for  the  Brst  time 
with  Great  Britain  that  our  navy,  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  the  capital  ships,  should  be  equal  to  hers 
and  should  be  in  the  ratio  of  five  to  three  to  Japan’s. 

Another  outcome  of  the  conference  was  the 
cancellation  of  the  Anglo- Japanese  Alliance  which 
had  been  in  existence  for  twenty  years.  That  was 
a  real  achievement 

Another  outcome  of  the  conference  was  the 
set-up  of  the  machinery  for  the  adjustment  of  diffi¬ 
culties  that  might  arise  among  the  nations  with 
possessions  on  the  Pacific  Ocean.  There  were 
several  other  items  that  might  be  mterpreted  to  be  of 
great  value,  but  these  are  the  ones  in  the  interest  of 
peace.  While  there  was  not  much  said  in  the 
conference  or  in  public  about  our  failure  to  induce 
Great  Britain  to  mclude  the  cruiser  question  it 
was  a  disappomtment  to  the  United  States,  only 
relieved  by  a  sort  of  a  semi-promise  that,  in  a 
subsequent  conference,  the  problem  would  be  taken 
up  and  worked  out. 

There  was  nothing  more  done  along  these  lines 
except  by  the  League  of  Nations,  which  through 
its  sub-committee  worked  on  the  problem  of  limita¬ 
tion  but  without  any  definite  results  until  in  1927 
the  United  States  expressed  its  desire  to  see  an¬ 
other  conference  to  complete  the  work  unfinished 
by  the  Washington  conference  of  1921-22.  This 
conference  was  the  outgrowth  of  a  long  continued 
discussion  on  the  question  of  limiting  the  armies 
of  Europe.  During  the  war  and  immediatetly  fol¬ 
lowing  it,  the  United  States  had  loaned  to  the 
governments  of  Europe  something  amounting  to 
ten  billion  dollars  of  cash.  Those  countries  were 
a  little  slow  about  meeting  their  adjustments  of 
these  loans.  We  were  somewhat  impatient  at  last. 
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for  the  reason  that  it  appeared  to  us  that  some  of 
this  money,  at  least,  was  going  into  the  building 
of  heavy  military  equipment  When  we  noticed 
that  the  armies  of  Europe  were  increasing  above 
Mdiat  they  were  before  the  war,  instead  of  reduc¬ 
ing.  it  was  a  source  of  deep  concern  to  the  United 
States.  We  could  not  wait  for  Europe  on  the 
question  of  limitation  of  the  navy,  because  that 
is  our  first  line  of  defense  and  we  could  not  safely 
proceed  unless  the  naval  powers  would  agree  to 
do  likewise.  But  not  so  with  the  army.  We  asked 
Europe  to  find  a  way  to  reduce  their  armies  m  the 
mterest  of  the  peace  of  the  world..  We  did  not 
state  to  the  countries  that  we  would  do  likewise 
if  they  would,  but  proceeded  at  once,  without 
waiting,  to  cut  our  regular  army  from  576,000, 
which  had  been  recommended  as  the  necessary 
establishment,  to  280,000. 

The  very  next  year  we  cut  it  to  1 50,000,  and 
then  later  we  reduced  it  to  1 37,000.  This  tremend¬ 
ously  rich  country,  with  the  largest  coast  line  of 
any  nation  with  much  at  stake,  now  maintains  a 
regular  army  of  only  137,000  men,  including 
officers,  and  that  includes  the  garrisons  in  the  out¬ 
lying  provinces,  such  as  Alaska,  Panama  Canal 
^ne,  etc.  That  is  as  low  as  we  dare  go.  for  it 
is  only  an  essential  police  power  that  we  now  main¬ 
tain. 

But  while  we  were  doing  that,  Europe,  instead 
of  reducing  her  armies,  was  gradually  increasing 
them.  When  we  took  the  matter  up  through  the 
various  chanceries  represented  at  Washington,  we 
were  told  that  the  nutter  of  security  in  Europe 
was  so  dominant  and  so  essential  that  the  question 
of  the  limitations  of  armies  could  not  be  considered : 
that  the  only  way  it  could  be  considered  would 
be  through  a  treaty  of  security.  The  facts 
are  that  there  W2u  such  a  proposal  in  1919  in  the 
recommendation  that  a  tripartite  treaty  should  be 
established  with  Britain  and  France  and  the  United 
States  in  an  agreement  that  if  France  should  be 
invaded,  these  countries  would  come  to  her  rescue. 
The  United  States  has  always  shied  against  any¬ 
thing  like  an  alliance,  offensive  or  defensive,  and 
consequently  that  recommendation  of  1919  was 
laid  aside. 

Then  in  1922  another  conference  was  called 
at  Cannes.  A  recommendation  there  was  made, 
but  it  did  not  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  French 
government 

Another  conference  was  held  in  due  time  at 
Geneva,  but  without  results  because  of  a  serious 
dispute  over  what  would  be  done  with  the  Russian 
delegates,  and,  as  you  recall,  probably,  the  rather 
sensational  publication  of  the  possibility  of  Ger¬ 
many  and  Russia  entering  into  some  alliance.  That 
was  followed  by  the  Geneva  conference,  and  here, 
instead  of  there  being  a  quadruple  proposal  as  in 


the  Cannes  Conference,  there  was  a  quintuple 
proposal,  including  Japan.  When  that  proposal 
was  submitted  for  ratification.  Great  Britain  re¬ 
jected  it  because  there  had  been  injected  into  it 
the  immigration  question.  While  Britain  was  cri¬ 
ticised  for  refusing  the  ratify,  there  was  a  feeling 
in  the  United  States  that  she  was  justified,  for  we 
should  have  done  probably  the  same  thing  in 
that.  On  the  question  of  immigration,  the  United 
States  is  very  sensitive  that  it  must  be  a  subject  not 
of  negotiation  but  of  legislation.  If  negodadoo. 
then  it  is  upon  the  consent  of  the  country  and  prob¬ 
ably  the  United  States  would  never  submit  to  leav¬ 
ing  the  quesdon  of  who  shall  come  to  the  United 
States  to  any  nadon  except  its  own. 

Then  came  the  suggesdon  of  an  American  dip¬ 
lomat  to  the  British  government  that,  up  to  this 
dme,  every  proposal  of  security  was  limited  to  the 
protecdon  of  France,  amd  the  suggesdon  was  made 
if  the  proposed  security  were  extended  to  all  na- 
dons,  doubtless  it  would  be  accepted.  Britain  laid 
the  facts  before  France.  The  statesmen  of  France 
reacted  favorably  and  openly  expressed  a  desire 
that  such  a  proposal  be  made,  and  even  if  it  were 
made  by  Germany  it  would  be  acceptable.  This 
is  the  outcome,  or  rather  this  is  the  beginning  of 
the  suggesdon  of  the  Locarno  Conference  \^ch 
had  been  proposed  through  Germany,  France  hav¬ 
ing  amended  the  proposal  in  four  items  which  were 
afterwards  accepted  by  Germany.  We  now  speak 
of  it  as  the  Spirit  of  Locarno.  It  was  the  first 
dme  since  the  war  that  there  seemed  to  be  a  willing¬ 
ness  on  the  part  of  all  governments  to  secure  one 
another  against  war.  When  the  Locarno  Confer¬ 
ence  had  acted  and  its  recommendadons  were  rati¬ 
fied,  that  relieved  or  removed  the  obstacle  that 
had  always  been  spoken  of  as  an  obstacle  against 
the  limitadon  of  armies,  and  immediately  follow¬ 
ing  it  the  President  of  the  United  States  sounded 
the  governments  of  the  world  represented  at  Wash¬ 
ington  on  another  conference.  The  President  was 
inclined,  if  the  countries  would  agree,  to  call  that 
conference  at  Washington,  but  there  was  an  ex¬ 
pressed  desire  that  the  conference  should  be  called 
at  Geneva.  The  President  of  course  deferred  to 
that  desire,  and  the  conference  was  called  in 
August.  1927.  When  the  matter  of  limitadons 
was  taken  up.  submitted  by  the  United  States 
through  our  Mr.  Gibson,  the  countries  were  some¬ 
what  surprised,  or  the  proposals  were  not  accept¬ 
able.  France  and  Italy  both  disagreed,  and  it 
appeared  as  though  the  conference  was  going  to 
be  without  fruit  This  was  on  the  quesdon  of  the 
limitadon  of  armies.  The  President,  in  the  hope 
that  the  conference  would  not  adjourn  without 
taking  some  acdon,  construcdve  and  posidve,  urged 
the  consideradon  of  the  compledon  of  the  woric 
of  the  conference  at  Washington,  extending  the 
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limitation  of  navies  to  include  the  cruisers  as  well 
as  the  ca|Mtal  ships.  To  this  Britain  found  a  dif' 
fkulty  and  finally  disagreed,  and  the  conference 
broke  up  without  any  dehnite  results. 

The  disappointment  throughout  the  world  on  the 
outcome  of  this  conference,  which  seems  to  have 
been  the  fruition  largely  of  the  peace  sentiment  in 
the  United  States,  was  so  pronounced  thaL  in  order 
to  heal  the  hurt,  France  through  Briand  came  back 
to  us  with  a  counter  proposal  to  outlaw  war  through 
resolution.  The  report  of  the  French  proposal  was 
not  at  first  very  accq)table  to  us,  because  it  looked 
as  if  a  proposal  to  outlaw  war  by  resolution  by  a 
country  that  had  declined  to  take  steps  to  limit 
armaments  was  not  very  genuine.  In  other  words, 
^dren  we  had  failed  to  induce  a  nation  to  reduce 
their  armaments  surd  then  this  same  nation  asked 
us  to  outlaw  war  by  resolution,  we  were  afraid 
that  a  mere  resolution  would  not  mean  much  in 
the  face  of  armaments;  but  I  am  convinced  that  the 
most  powerful  thing  in  a  nation  like  ours  is  the 
sound  public  opinion,  and  I  am  convinced  that  the 
most  tremendous  power  for  peace  is  a  will  to  have 
it,  and  anything  that  can  create  a  sentiment  in  its 
behalf  or  anything  that  can  produce  a  conviction 
against  war.  will  in  that  degree  be  tremendously 
importanL  So  in  the  face  of  our  disappointmenL 
when  France,  through  her  Prime  Minister,  pro¬ 
posed  to  us  to  outlaw  war,  we  said,  “That  at 
least  is  a  step  in  the  direction  of  cultivating  the 
spirit  of  peace  and  in  that  degree  it  would  be  of 
value  and  we  cannot  ignore  iL** 

The  government  replied  to  Briand  through  Sec¬ 
retary  Kellogg  to  this  effect,  “We  will  consider 
your  proposition  to  outlaw  war  if  you  will  extend 
its  field  to  all  the  countries  and  make  your  proposal 
multi-lateral  instead  of  uni-lateral.“  France  came 
back  without  delay,  replying  that  she  would  ac¬ 
cept  the  multi-lateral  proposal  providing  that  we 
limit  it  to  aggressive  war.  Our  government  replied 
immediately  that  if  it  was  limited  to  aggressive 
war,  k  would  not  be  limked  at  all.  because  no 
nation  ever  admitted  that  it  was  aggressive  in  war. 
The  outcome  of  this  negotiation,  covering  weeks, 
was  that  an  agreement  was  reached  that  a  treaty 
should  be  entered  into,  multi-lateral  in  its  character 
and  in  its  extent,  and  not  mentioning  "aggressive.” 
Fifteen  different  nations  through  their  representa¬ 
tives  sat  about  a  table  at  the  head  of  which  sat 
the  Secretary  of  State,  and  agreed  upon  a  short 
treaty  of  only  two  paragraphs.  The  first  para¬ 
graph  was  that  the  nationals  denounced  war  as  a 
national  policy  for  adjusting  international  disputes. 
The  second  was  that  the  nations  pledged  them¬ 
selves  never  to  resort  to  any  but  peaceful  methods 
to  adjust  the  differences  between  nations. 

That  is  the  famous  Kellogg  Peace  Pact,  which 
really  was  a  Briand  proposal,  but  he  originally 


limked  k  to  the  Unked  States  and  France  and  k 
was  expanded  to  take  in  all  the  nations,  fifty-five 
of  which  signed  the  treaty.  We  are  told  that 
that  was  only  a  mere  gesture,  there  is  no  force  back 
of  k.  that  there  is  no  sanction  in  k  to  enforce  its 
findings.  Well,  all  of  that  is  true,  but  I  ^  not 
want  to  limit  k  to  a  mere  gesture,  even  though 
there  are  no  sanctions,  no  force  to  be  employed 
heliow  teachers,  it  you  can  get  fifty-five  nations 
to  denounce  war  as  a  method  of  «nttling 
and  fifty-five  nations  «/^>mnly  pledging  that  each 
wiU  not  resort  to  war,  that  is  more  than  a  gesture, 
that  is  a  long  step  toward  the  cultivatioa  of  a  will 
to  command  the  peace  of  the  world.  That  occur¬ 
red  last  year. 

Following  that  is  the  present  negotiation  that 
is  now  proceeding.  The  reason  the  present  negotia¬ 
tion  is  on  is  because  of  our  difficulty  or  rather  our 
failure  in  inducing  Great  Britain  to  meet  us  on  the 
parity  question.  The  conference  of  1927  failed 
because  k  could  not  reach  an  agreemenL  During 
1 927  we  had  a  bill  to  lift  our  navy  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  cruisers,  to  an  equality  or  approaching 
an  equality  with  Britain.  We  were  asked  not  to 
pass  that  act,  giving  time  to  see  what  the  confer¬ 
ence  could  do.  We  were  considering  k  at  the  very 
moment  the  conference  was  in  session  at  Geneva. 
1  voted  against  the  cruiser  problem  at  that  time 
wholly  and  only  because  1  wanted  to  wak  to  see 
what  Britain  would  agree  to  do.  There  was  not 
anything  accomplished,  so  k  was  taken  up  again 
this  last  summer.  The  pnqxMal  was  to  build  fif¬ 
teen  cruisers  in  order  to  approach  parity  with 
Brkain. 

'When  the  world  saw  jvhat  the  problem  really 
is  and  what  we  were  required  to  do.  our  present 
President,  very  anixous  to  secure  peace,  not  only 
in  the  interest  of  ourselves  but  of  the  world,  in¬ 
structed  our  ambassador  in  Britain  to  work  k  out. 
if  possible.  Through  his  negotiations,  the  British 
Prime  Minister  appeared  at  Washington.  It  was 
an  unusual  visit;  not  often  do  the  heads  of  govern¬ 
ments  visk  the  United  States.  We  were  wonder¬ 
fully  impressed  thereby.  1  was  H>eaking 
to  a  friend  tonight  about  the  splendid  character, 
the  integrity  and  fineness  that  that  man  rep¬ 
resented  as  he  stood  before  the  senators  during 
a  session  of  the  body,  with  almost  every  senator 
present  Mr.  MacDonald  knew  that  he  was  speak¬ 
ing  to  the  world,  that  every  word  he  said  would 
be  quoted  around  the  world.  It  was  the  head  of 
the  British  Ejn|W,  so  far  as  legislation  and  admin¬ 
istration  go,  speaking  in  the  Saute  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  republic,  and  I  was  amazed  to  see  the  man 
without  a  note,  but  yaking  frankly  from  the 
shoulder.  I  would  not  have  risked  such  a  thing 
for  anything,  mysdf,  for  fear  1  might  have  had 
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a  slip  of  a  word  somewhfre.  That  indicated  the 
t)^e  of  character:  it  was  a  wonderful  speech, 
breathing  good  will,  a  better  understanding  plead¬ 
ing  for  the  peace  of  the  world.  The  reception 
of  this  Prime  Minister  throughout  our  country,  he 
representing  the  greatest  navy  of  the  world,  must 
have  been  very  pleasing  to  him.  He  was  re¬ 
ceived  every\»^ere  in  the  warmest  possible  manner 
and  his  words  were  always  words  of  good  will 
and  peace. 

Now  here  is  our  trouble:  “The  ruling  element 
both  in  America  and  Brit2un  is  agreed  that  the 
two  nations  ought  to  be  equal  on  the  seas.  Parity 
is  not  in  dispute.  I  know  that  our  President  never 
would  yield  to  anything  short  of  parity;  he  is  out¬ 
spoken  for  peace,  and  Britain  is  ready  for  parity 
between  the  two  countrie#.  But  the  difficulty 
is  to  agree  on  what  parity  is  between  the  two  na¬ 
tions.  And  if  I  express  any  fear  that  we  won’t 
come  to  an  agreement,  it  is  not  a  matter  of  bad 
intentions,  but  it  would  be  the  inqrassibility  in  the 
situation. 

Let  me  illustrate  what  the  problem  is.  so  that 
it  will  be  perfectly  obvious  to  you.  The  United 
States  is  not  a  naval  country,  and  yet  we  have 
a  foreign  commerce  that  is  passing  the  foreign 
commerce  of  Great  Britain.  Britain’s  life  is  on 
the  seas  while  ours  is  not,  and  we,  not  being  a 
naval  power,  have  only  five  naval  stations.  Bri¬ 
tain  has  over  fifty.  Our  naval  stations  are  widely 
s^arated;  Britain’s  are  close  together.  Our  cruis¬ 
ers  must  be  therefore  large  in  order  to  have  fuel 
capacity  to  move  from  one  to  the  other  where  they 
will  re-coal,  vdiile  Britain  needs  the  small  cruiser 
only,  for  she  is  not  in  danger  of  having  her  coal 
exhausted  until  the  cruiser  will  be  at  another  coal¬ 
ing  station  belonging  to  her.  The  result  is  that  we 
caimot  get  along  with  a  cruiser  of  less  than  ten 
thousand  tonnage,  with  eight  mch  guns,  while 
Britain  does  not  need  anything  more  than  a  cruiser 
of  six  thousand  toimage  smd  six  inch  guns.  She 
will  have  some  big  ones,  but  very  few.  So.  if  we 
have  ten  thousand  tonnage  cruisers  of  eight  inch 
guns  and  Britain  six  thousand  tonnage  of  six  inch 
guns,  how  many  cruisers  must  Britain  have  of  the 
small  size  to  equal  our  large  cruisers? 

It  will  not  do  to  say  that  Britain  must  build 
the  large  cruisers,  she  does  not  need  them.  It  will 
not  do  to  say  that  we  shall  build  the  small  cruisers, 
because  they  would  be  of  no  consequence  to  us. 

If  we  are  not  so  quick  to  reach  an  agreement 
on  the  matter,  I  am  not  going  to  be  greatly  sur¬ 
prised,  although  where  there  is  a  desire  to  do  it, 
probably  it  can  be  done. 

There  is  one  other  thing  that  I  would  like  to 
mention  briefly.  I  am  strongly  convinced  that  we 
ought  to  give  our  moral  support  to  an  institution 
in  the  form  of  a  court  to  adjust  the  difficulties 


that  might  come  up  if  the  difficulties  are  Justici¬ 
able,  if  they  are  such  as  can  be  submitted  to  a 
court.  The  United  States  adhered  to  the  World 
Court  upon  five  reservations;  four  of  those  reserva¬ 
tions  were  acceptable  to  all  the  nations  of  Europe, 
the  fifth  was  not.  That  fifth  reservation  is  on  the 
question  of  advisory  opinions.  We  said  that  we 
could  not  adhere  to  the  court  unless  it  was  under¬ 
stood  that  no  advisory  opinions  would  be  sought 
from  die  court  by  any  nation  on  any  matter  in 
which  the  United  States  has  an  interest,  without 
the  consent  of  the  United  States.  There  seems 
to  be  some  fear  on  the  part  of  the  European  govern¬ 
ments  that  that  would  prevent  their  accepting  ad¬ 
visory  opinions,  and  therefore  would  defeat  its  pur¬ 
pose  altogether.  It  also  appears  that  Europe  is  con¬ 
vinced  that  advisory  opinions  are  quite  essential 
for  the  working  of  the  World  Court  but  we  have 
never  followed  a  practice  of  that  kind  in  this  coun¬ 
try  of  asking  the  Supreme  Court,  ahead  of  time,  for 
an  opinion  on  this  or  that.  In  order  to  adjust  the 
difficulty  or  clear  up  the  confusion,  the  President 
sent  Ellihu  Root  to  Europe  to  see  whether  a  new 
wording  might  be  framed  to  meet  the  difference 
so  as  to  be  acceptable  both  to  the  countries  of 
Europe  and  to  ourselves.  Mr.  Root  did  the  work; 
he  reported  what  was  done;  the  President  is  satis¬ 
fied,  so  far  as  I  know,  although  he  has  not  made 
a  recommendation  that  the  Root  proposal  meets 
the  difficulty.  Secretary  Stimson  has  stated  that 
it  removes  the  trouble.  Consequently  I  now  as¬ 
sume,  although  I  have  no  right  to  say  it,  that  the 
President  will,  at  the  regular  session,  submit  to 
us  again  the  World  Court  proposal  with  this  parti¬ 
cular  Root  protocol  clearing  up  the  one  confusion 
that  is  left.  I  have  looked  into  it  very  carefully; 
I  am  convinced  that  it  does  remove  the  difficulty 
and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  to  you  that  I  shall 
use  the  limit  of  my  influence  to  have  the  United 
States  adhere  to  the  World  Court  as  another  very 
advanced  step  toward  the  peace  of  the  World. 

I  think  the  United  States  hold  a  vantage  ground 
to  lead  the  world  in  the  one  great  hope  that  the 
time  will  come  when  nations  will  not  again  resort 
to  war.  Ours  ought  to  lead  in  that  great  effort. 


Twenty-one  per  cent,  of  those  eligible  for  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  Department  of  Elementary  School 
Principals  are  members,  according  to  a  recent  re¬ 
port  issued  by  the  Research  Division  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Education  Association.  In  the  cities  of 
above  100,000  population,  49.88  per  cent,  of  the 
principals  are  members.  According  to  the  best 
available  figures  there  are  still  1 5,000  eligible  per¬ 
sons  who  are  not  members  of  the  principals’  depart¬ 
ment 
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Some  Factors  in  Creative  Education 

Contention  Aiirett 

B})  Lois  Coffey  Mossman.  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Education,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Universitjf 


IN  the  last  four  or  five  years  miKh  attention 
I  has  been  given  to  a  discussion  of  what  has 
I  been  called  creative  education.  So  popu- 

_ I  lar  has  the  term  been  that  it  would  seem 

that  teachers  are  in  danger  of  being  rushed 
into  the  attempt  to  conform  with  this  popular  de¬ 
mand  without  their  understanding  the  significance 
of  the  movement.  Perhaps  it  is  worthwhile  for  us 
to  pause  and  consider  some  of  the  factors  involved 
in  creative  education  that  we  may  find  help  in 
thinking  through  the  implications  of  this  trend.  If, 
thereby,  we  can  prevent  children  from  feeling  a 
pressure  which  insists  that  they  be  productive  of 
so-called  creative  materials  we  shall  have  spent 
our  time  worthily. 

Just  what  do  we  mean  by  creative  work>  Is 
it  a  product  to  be  sought?  Many  have  so  con¬ 
sidered  it  and  so  we  find,  as  we  go  about  in  the 
schools,  teachers  who  are  arranging  the  situation  so 
that  the  children  feel  that  they  must  produce  some 
original  poetry,  or  stories,  or  pictures.  Is  creative 
work  an  evidence  of  something  else?  Is  it  the 
flowering,  the  by-product,  of  a  process  that  is 
going  on?  What  is  the  creative  act? 

The  process  that  takes  place  may  sometimes, 
but  not  always,  result  in  tangible  products,  some¬ 
thing  which  is  obvious  to  the  senses.  The  product, 
however,  is  not  always  evident.  Consideration  of 
this  process  which  has  been  called  the  creative  act 
may  be  helpful.  As  it  manifests  itself  in  the  various 
ways,  the  following  elements  appear  to  be  involved: 

1.  There  must  be  a  rich  experience,  an  ex¬ 
perience  which  is  regarded  by  the  individual  as  of 
much  worth  to  him.  Contemplation  of  the  poems, 
or  pictures,  or  music  selections  produced  by  any 
artist  shows  us  that  in  each  case  it  has  come  out 
of  an  experience  that  to  him  is  worth  while. 

2.  There  must  be  awakened  in  the  individual 
an  emotional  attitude  toward  the  elements  of  the 
experience.  He  must  like  it.  He  must  value  it 
because  it  has  an  appeal  to  him  personally. 

3.  This  emotional  attitude  must  lead  to  the 
formulation  of  a  more  or  less  definite  impulse  to 
do  soipething  in  response  to  this  experience.  At 
first  the  individual  may  not  be  conscious  of  a  very 
clear-cut  plan.  He  may  merely  feel  an  urge  to 
want  to  do  but  not  be  at  all  certain  as  to  what 
he  should  do.  As  he  begins  to  give  attention  to 
this  urge  he  may  gradually  come  into  a  clearer 
notion  of  what  to  do.  This  period  of  gradual 


emergence  of  a  definite  plan  will  vary,  of  course, 
according  to  the  significance  of  the  experience,  the 
degree  of  emotional  response,  and  the  strength  of 
the  impulse  to  do. 

4.  Tliere  must  be  a  constructive  period  m  which 
this  purpose  finds  fulfillment:  that  is,  there  must 
be  time  for  the  incubation  of  the  purpose  so  that 
it  will  take  on  a  definite  form  and  be  carried 
through  to  execution.  Such  constructive  work  is 
not  limited  merely  to  construction  with  materials, 
it  may  be  construction  of  thought,  construction  of 
ideas,  it  may  result  in  a  poem,  a  song,  a  book,  a 
box,  or  a  technique,  an  understanding,  an  idea. 

5.  There  will  f(dlow  a  recognition  by  the  in¬ 
dividual  that  in  so  doing  he  has  become  what  he 
has  not  before  been  and,  thereby,  he  wQl  find  the 
satisfaction  inherent  in  so  becoming.  Here  is  the 
evidence  to  the  individual  that  he  has  had  a  cre¬ 
ative  experience.  He  is  aware  of  the  newness  in 
himself.  He  realizes  that  he  has  in  this  experience 
come  into  that  which  he  has  never  before  met 
This  is  the  evidence  to  him  of  the  creative  act 

6.  Greater  satisfaction  and  possibly  more  in¬ 
terest  to  further  growth  will  come  if  the  individual 
is  in  a  social  environment  which  has  had  the  same 
or  a  similar  e]q>erience  and  which  is  sympathetic 
toward  his  response  to  the  experience.  When  one 
has  done  a  thing  and  felt  a  satisfaction  in  the 
doing,  this  satisfaction  is  greatly  augmented  if  he 
finds  that  those  whom  he  cares  for,  those  with 
whom  he  is  living,  have  had  a  similar  experience 
and  appreciate  what  he  has  done  about  it.  Such 
social  approval  is  essential  to  the  fullness  of  one’s 
satisfaction  in  his  work.  He,  thereby,  becomes 
a  more  social  being  because  he  becomes  aware  of 
his  value  to  those  with  whom  he  is  living. 

7.  An  outlet  for  voicing  or  sharing  one\  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  experience  is  favorable  toward  greater 
freedom  of  expression.  If  the  individual  is  situated 
in  a  group  who  have  by  previous  arrangement  a 
very  definite  plan  of  sharing  their  ideas  and  ex¬ 
periences,  this  individual  will  feel  it  perfectly 
natural  to  give  the  product  of  his  creative  living 
to  his  group.  It  may  be  the  group  has  a  class 
paper  to  which  the  individuals  are  urged  to  con¬ 
tribute  things  of  interest  to  all  the  members.  It 
may  be  that  his  group  is  giving  a  program  to  an¬ 
other  group  with  whom  they  have  very  friendly 
relationships  and  this  individual  is  invited  to  give 
his  poem,  or  story,  as  a  part  of  this  program.  A 
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definite  form  which  this  giving  takes  is  not  essential. 
The  essential  thing  is  that  there'  be  a  natural  ex¬ 
pectation  that  the  individual  share  with  his  mates 
any  resultant  of  his  own  experiencing  richly. 

Examination  of  the  factors  thus  listed  will  reveal 
that  the  product  of  the  individual  is  not  sporadic, 
it  is  the  resultant  of  something  that  has  taken  place 
in  him.  It  is  an  evidence  that  he  has  become 
something  that  to  him  is  worth  while.  It  is  proof 
that  he  has  grown.  This  proof  that  growth  has 
taken  place  is  important  because  it  tells  us  that 
the  thing  sought  has  come  to  be.  The  sought 
thing  is  the  purpose  that  the  child  have  a  rich  ex¬ 
perience  and,  thereby,  become  a  new  self. 

We  hear  someone  asking,  “If  the  product — a 
poem,  or  a  picture,  or  a  story,  or  a  gathering  of 
pertinent  data  on  a  debated  question — is  not  really 
the  thing  sought,  why  give  so  much  attention  to 
this  product?  Why  provide  then  in  school  for 
reading  the  original  poems,  or  for  looking  at  the 
pictures,  or  considering  the  evidence  submitted  by 
the  individual?”  The  answer  we  find  in  the  an¬ 
alysis  of  the  factors.  The  fact  that  one  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  group  that  has  had  the  same  or  a  similar 
experience  gives  one  greater  freedom  in  expressing 
what  he  feels.  The  fact  that  there  is  a  legitimate, 
customary  way  of  sharing  one's  experiences  makes 
for  greater  freedom  and  joy  in  expression  and  is, 
thereby,  favorable  toward  further  growth. 

From  a  consideration  of  the  factors  in  this  an¬ 
alysis  there  come  certain  suggestions  as  to  school 
procedure: 

1.  The  essential  thing  is  to  see  that  the 
school  life  is  made  up  of  a  series  of  rich  ex¬ 
periences,  those  that  enhance  the  life  the  child 
is  living.  This  can  be  assured  to  all  children 
whether  or  not  they  have  the  gifts  which  en¬ 
able  them  to  give  expression  to  their  feelings 
in  an  attractive  form.  Such  a  point  of  view 
contemplates  a  sort  of  school  different  from 
those  we  sometimes  meet  where  children  have 
nothing  but  routine  drill  upon  the  three  R's. 

It  means  that  children  live  into  their  environ¬ 
ment,  that  they  get  meanings  adapted  to  the 
things  about  them,  and  that  they  develop  un¬ 
derstandings  of  the  many  things  that  are 
challenging  them.  It  means  contact  with  life 
in  such  a  way  that  its  elements  take  on  new 
meaning. 

2.  Sharing  one’s  expressions  of  his  own 
reaction  to  experiences  is  good  because  it 
promotes  social  understandings.  It  is  then  de¬ 
sirable  that  the  school  have  assemUy  program 
school  papers,  and  yearbooks  as  legitimate, 
recognized  means  of  sharing. 

3.  The  opportunity  for  children  to  ex¬ 
press  their  appreciation  and  judgments  of  the 
worth  of  each  other’s  work  is  good  for  it 


promotes  group  consciousness  and  it  gives  to 
to  the  individual  a  legitimate  evaluation  of 
his  efforts.  Thus,  may  it  be  a  source  of 
wholesome  satisfaction. 

4.  A  premium  should  not  be  placed  upon 
productive  or  creative  expression  since  such 
expression  should  come  naturally  as  an  evi¬ 
dence  of  something  else,  not  with  the  hope 
of  reward.  To  make  it  an  end  to  be  sought 
may  lead  to  undue  pressure  for  results,  to 
embarrassment,  and  to  resort  to  subterfuges. 
No  child  should  be  placed  in  a  position 
where  he  must  write  an  original  poem. 

5.  A  common  basis  of  experience  will  lead 
to  a  sympathetic  reception  of  the  product  of 
the  efforts  of  the  various  individuals  sharing 
in  the  experience.  Such  sympathy  is  essential 
to  freedom  of  effort. 

6.  Any  school  experience  should  be  so 
conducted  that  there  is  the  possibility  that 
a  child  may  so  enter  into  it  that  he,  thereby, 
becomes  to  that  extent,  a  new  self.  This  may 
apply  to  map  work  in  making  maps,  in 
graphing  prosaic  data  in  commercial  geogra¬ 
phy,  in  mastering  some  difficult  techniques, 
or  in  writing  a  report,  just  as  well  as  in  the 
writing  of  a  poem  or  an  original  play.  The 
essenti'al  thing  is  self  organization,  self  becom¬ 
ing,  self  realization,  whatever  the  medium. 

7.  TTie  teacher  may  not  necessarily  see 
tangible,  objective  proof  of  this  creative  ex¬ 
perience.  She  may  never  know  that  the  experi¬ 
ence  has  been  fruitful.  It  is  doubtful  if  she 
should  even  dare  probe  to  find  out  if  it  has 
been  fruitful.  Hers  it  is  to  help  make  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  tremendous  worth.  Hers  it  is  to 
help  build  an  atmosphere  sympathetic  to 
creative  expression.  Hers  it  is  to  help  the  chil¬ 
dren  plan  simple,  legitimate  avenues  of  ex¬ 
pression  and  sharing,  and  hers  it  is  to  be  glad 
when  she  sees  tangible  evidence  that  growth 
has  taken  place.  Then,  indeed,  is  she  a 
creative  teacher. 


American  Educators  to 
Visit  Germany 

The  Prussian  government  has  invited  a  group  of 
American  educators  to  visit  schools  in  Germany 
next  summer,  according  to  an  announcement  by 
Dr.  Thomas  Alexander,  of  Teachers  G>llege, 
Columbia  University,  New  York  City.  The  tour 
will  start  from  Hamburg  June  22,  and  .will  con¬ 
clude  August  3.  The  International  Institute  of 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  is  co¬ 
operating  with  the  Prussian  government  in  arrang¬ 
ing  the  trip. 
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Improving  the  Use  of  the  Class  Period 

Convention  Address 

B\)  Dr.  W.  C.  Reavis 

School  of  Education,  Universit})  of  Chicago 


OW  to  use  the  class  period  has  always 
been  a  challenging  problem  to  persons 
engaged  in  teaching  in  virtually  every 
decade  since  we  began  to  develop  a  pro¬ 
fessional  literature.  So  many  treatises 
and  books  dealing  with  the  improvement  of  class 
room  teaching  have  appeared  in  the  last  ten  years, 
that  it  would  be  difficult  indeed  for  any  one  person 
to  know  what  all  of  them  contained.  In  the  last 
three  or  four  months  no  less  than  twelve  such 
books  have  been  published.  Now,  if  we  ask  our¬ 
selves  the  question,  why  this  great  interest  in  class¬ 
room  teaching,  both  in  the  past  and  in  the  present, 

I  think  we  will  have  to  seek  our  answer  in  that 
field  which  we  may  call  No  Man’s  Lruid  between 
the  theory  of  education  and  the  actual  practices 
of  the  classroom. 

I  suppose  if  every  teacher  taught  as  well  as  she 
knew  how,  there  would  be  no  occasion  for  this 
program  dealing  with  classroom  methods.  How¬ 
ever,  teachers  in  general  do  not  teach  as  well  as 
they  know  how;  educational  theory  and  classroom 
practice  are  often  non-related  fields.  Theory  has 
been  learned  as  lessons  to  recite  to  college  profes¬ 
sors  in  the  classroom  for  marks  or  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  receiving  certificates  to  teach  in  a  given 
state.  Practice,  on  the  other  hand,  has  been  ac¬ 
quired  very  largely  through  imitation,  imitation 
sometimes  of  poor  teachers,  sometimes  of  good 
teachers.  Now  not  infrequently  teachers  are  unable 
to  focus  theory  and  practice.  They  are  like  the 
person  who  sees  double  out  of  one  eye,  they  see 
practice  and  they  see  theory,  but  they  are  never 
able  to  use  theory  as  a  guide  to  practice  or  prac¬ 
tice  as  a  tenth  of  educational  theory.  The  road 
of  pedagogical  progress  from  the  time  of  the 
Colonial  schoolmaster  who  utilized  the  class  period 
in  making  quill  pens  and  setting  copies  for  indi¬ 
vidual  pupils  and  inducing  practice  usually  by 
the  method  of  punishment,  sometimes  by  re¬ 
wards,  to  the  modem  classroom  of  today  operated 
as  an  educational  laboratory,  is  a  long  road  and 
often  a  crooked  road.  Sometimes  when  we  go 
into  a  modem  secondary  school  to  visit  a  teacher, 
we  wonder,  when  we  see  some  of  the  work,  how  far 
some  of  them  have  actually  travelled  since  Colonial 
days.  Of  course  mechanical  inventions,  such  as 
steel  pens  and  blackboards,  paper  and  mimeograph, 
have  superseded  quill  pens  and  individual  slates  and 
have  eliminated  a  lot  of  arduous  work  that  teachers 


have  at  one  time  and  another  been  compelled  to  do. 
Improved  text  materials  and  supplementary  aids 
have  forced  changes  in  the  use  of  the  class  period. 
Modem  buildings  and  equipment  have  also  brought 
changes.  Some  teachers  have  utilized  all  of  these 
improvements  in  intelligently  modifying  and  shap¬ 
ing  their  work,  while  others  have  used  them  blind¬ 
ly.  The  class  period  is  still  used  by  some  teachers 
largely  to  assign  home  work  and  to  hear  recita¬ 
tions  learned  out  of  school  by  the  pupils.  Some 
teachers  do  not  use  the  class  period  for  teaching 
in  the  modem  sense  of  the  word  at  ail.  There 
are  still  a  considerable  number  of  mere  informa¬ 
tion  mongers,  as  one  writer  dubs  them,  who  never 
rise  to  the  level  of  real  teaching. 

The  modem  conception  of  the  function  of  the 
class  period  is  that  it  is  a  time  for  securing  pur¬ 
poseful  activities  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  that 
will  result  in  desirable  life  changes.  Ui^er  this 
conception,  the  teacher  becomes  a  life  changer, 
not  a  peddler  of  facts.  TTie  duty  of  the  teacher 
is  to  organize,  to  relate  the  activities  of  the  pupil 
in  the  classroom  and  out  of  the  classroom,  so  that 
the  right  kind  of  changes  will  take  place  in  the 
conduct  and  behavior  of  her  pupils,  lire  nature 
of  the  learning  activities  will  of  course  condition 
the  technique  of  the  class  period:  the  teacher 
must  know  the  results  sought  through  the  activi¬ 
ties.  That  is,  whether  the  results  are  fruitful 
knowledge,  insight,  understanding,  habit,  skill, 
patience,  attitude  or  appreciation.  The  learning 
product  sought  in  any  given  classroom  situation 
will  determine  largely  the  use  to  be  made  of  the 
class  period.  However,  there  are  at  least  five 
types  of  activities  which  teachers  in  general  must 
perform  in  the  classrooms,  and  I  think  I  am  safe 
in  generalizing  that  these  five  can  be-  applied  to 
any  of  the  newer  inventions  or  creations  that  have 
attempted  to  improve  the  use  of  the  class  period. 

First,  the  teacher  must  make  the  pupils  truly 
conscious  of  the  learning  product  sought.  Prob¬ 
ably  this  is  nothing  new  at  all;  good  teachers 
have  perhaps  done  this  through  ail  of  their  teach¬ 
ing  experieiKe;  poor  teachers  have  probably  not 
been  able  to  do  that.  Teachers  in  general  however 
do  not  execute  this  phase  of  the  classroom  work 
skillfully.  Lessons  are  assigned  too  frequently  as 
imposed  tasks  of  the  teacher  imposed  on  the 
pupils.  The  lesson  thus  becomes  an  end,  not  a 
means.  It  is  learned  for  the  occasion,  which  is  to 
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make  a  recitation  to  the  teacher.  The  lesson  so 
assigned  is  not  of  vital  concern  to  the  worker, 
the  pupil,  and  is  not  definitely  related  to  the  learn¬ 
ing  product  which  the  teacher  ou^t  to  seek 
through  the  activities  of  the  classroom.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  a  seventh  grade  boy  brought  his  teacher  a 
paper  that  had  been  returned  for  correction.  He 
protested  to  his  teacher  that  he  could  find  nothing 
wrong  with  the  paper,  he  had  looked  up  the  spell¬ 
ing  of  the  several  words  and  was  sure  it  was 
right.  When  he  was  reminded  by  the  teacher 
that  he  was  responsible  for  the  punctuation  of 
his  paper,  he  replied  with  hurt  surprise  “I  did 
not  know  you  were  going  to  mark  the  punctua¬ 
tion  of  this  paper;  we  had  that  last  month.” 
We  cannot  charge  lack  of  clearness  regarding  the 
classroom  tasks  solely  to  the  pupil  as  some  teach¬ 
ers  might  be  prone  to  do.  It  is  not  characteristic 
of  the  acts  of  the  pupils  out  of  school;  it  is  the 
result  of  faulty  utilization  of  class  period  time  by 
the  teacher  and  nothing  else.  Until  it  is  improved, 
the  time  and  effort  of  both  the  teacher  and  pupils 
will  be  wasted,  learning  will  be  artificial,  and 
the  result  of  instruction  will  be  partial  education. 

The  teacher  must  also  use  the  class  period  to 
induce  the  pupils  to  want  to  acquire  the  learning 
products  of  which  they  have  been  made  con¬ 
scious.  This  means  accepting  responsibility  for 
developing  purpose  of  motives  on  the  part  of  the 
pupils.  All  of  our  advanced  thinkers  in  educa¬ 
tion  have  always  stressed  this  phase  of  education. 
A.  B.  Crawford,  in  a  very  recent  study  en¬ 
titled,  Incentives  to  Study,  Investigations  made 
of  Learmng  Habits  of  Students  in  Yale  Urn- 
versity,  says  in  a  very  significant  sentence  in  this 
report  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  pages,  “If  we 
now  look  back  over  all  of  the  phases  of  this  in¬ 
vestigation,  we  find  one  common  explanation  for  our 
various  findings,  namely,  that  purpose,  appreci¬ 
able  by  the  students,  strongly  influences  his  acad¬ 
emic  motivation  and  thereby  his  accomplishments.” 
C.  V.  Carter,  in  an  investigation  entitled  Study 
of  the  Factors  which  Condition  Success  in  Plane 
Geometry,  finds  that  strength  of  purpose  is  the 
strongest  of  the  three  factors  in  this  study,  namely, 
mathematical  ability,  general  intelligence  and 
strength  of  purpose.  His  data  shows  that  all 
pupils  with  strong  purpose  considered  in  his  study 
succeed  in  plane  geometry  irrespective  of  the  degree 
of  possession  of  either  of  mathematical  ability  or 
general  intelligence.  Note  these  results,  even  pupils 
who  were  rated  medium  in  strength  of  purpose 
succeeded  in  one  hundred  per  cent,  of  the  cases  if 
their  mathematical  ability  were  high,  in  ninety- 
four  per  cent,  of  the  cases  if  their  mathematical 
ability  were  medium  and  in  sixty  per  cent,  of  the 
cases  if  their  mathematical  ability  were  low.  In 
the  case  of  general  Intelligence,  he  foimd  that  one 


hundred  per  cent,  of  his  pupils  who  had  strong  pur¬ 
pose  succeeded  if  their  general  intelligence  were 
high,  ninety  per  cent,  succeeded  In  plane  geometry 
If  their  general  intelligence  were  medium  and  sixty 
per  cent,  succeeded  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  their 
general  intelligence  was  Ipw.  Pupils  who  ranked 
low  in  purpose  succeeded  in  thirty-nine  per  cent,  of 
the  cases  when  their  mathematical  ability  was  med¬ 
ium,  in  fifteen  per  cent,  of  the  cases  when  their 
mathematical  ability  was  low,  in  thirty-three  per 
cent,  of  the  cases  when  their  general  intelligence 
was  medium,  and  in  thirty  per  cent,  of  the  cases 
when  their  general  intelligence  was  low. 

In  contrast  with  these  positive  findings  of  the 
value  and  importance  of  purpose  In  learning  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  pupils  in  the  classroom,  let  me  give 
you  an  example  drawn  from  classroom  practice  in 
which  the  negative  effect  of  lack  of  purpose  in  the 
use  of  good  English  in  the  preparation  of  written 
papers  in  general  science  is  shown.  When  the 
teacher  had  corrected  the  papers  he  handed  them 
out  to  the  pupils  for  their  Inspection.  They  were 
much  disturbed;  they  said,  “Are  you  going  to 
mark  us  on  these  papers?  We  cannot  be  expected 
to  write  English  and  think  about  science  at  the 
same  time.  How  can  one  keep  his  mind  on  English 
and  think  about  pumps  when  he  Is  attempting  to 
write?”  The  pupils  gave,  as  their  final  argument 
to  deter  the  teacher  from  grading  them  on  the 
basis  of  what  they  had  accomplished  In  English 
In  writing  a  science  paper,  that  Mr.  X,  the  science 
teacher,  did  not  care  whether  they  wrote  good 
English  or  not.  Now  here  is  absence  of  purpose 
on  the  part  of  the  pupils  in  preparing  their  science 
papers  in  good  English.  Sup[>ose  that  the  science 
instructor  had  used  a  portion  of  his  class  period  to 
develop  that  conception  of  purpose  with  respect 
to  the  English  of  the  science  papers?  I  daresay 
our  pupils  would  have  prepared  their  science  papers 
with  much  more  skill  and  that  the  results  would 
have  been  far  more  creditable  than  in  this  instance. 
No  motive  on  the  part  of  pupils  can  be  taken  for 
granted  by  the  teacher,  even  if  the  learning 
materials  are  intrinsically  Interesting  to  the  pupils 
or  the  external  stimuli  of  the  school  environment 
are  also  strong;  it  is  a  legitimate  use  of  class  period 
time  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  to  arouse  strong 
motivation  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  for  the  work 
to  be  undertaken  in  class  period  time. 

A  third  use  of  class  period  time  is  that  of  di¬ 
recting  and  supervising  the  acquisition  of  the  learn¬ 
ing  product,  and  I  think  in  this  phase  of  the  class 
period,  teachers  are  probably  weakest.  Such  ac¬ 
tivities  as  the  following  may  be  employed  in  ex¬ 
plaining  or  instructing  the  pupils  about  the  work 
that  they  are  to  undertake.  I  should  like  to  re¬ 
mark,  in  this  connection,  that  teachers  are  prone 
to  make  one  of  two  mistakes;  either  to  over-explain. 
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or  to  under-ezplab.  It  is  far  better  not  to  over- 
ejqplain.  If  a  teacher  spends  too  much  of  the  class 
period  time  m  instruction,  then  she  has  too  small 
a  portion  of  the  class  period  time  left  to  check  up 
the  individual  difficulties  the  pupil  may  encounter. 
Tlie  teacher  can  use  this  part  of  the  class  period 
time  in  interpreting  materials  which  are  difficult 
for  the  pupils  to  understand,  in  diagtHMing  the 
difficulties  of  pupUs;  perhaps  a  teacher  in  any  sub¬ 
ject  ought  to  know  what  the  reading  ability  or 
reading  power  of  a  pupil  is  in  that  given  field.  We 
know  that  reading  abilities  do  not  accord  in  the 
different  subjects;  a  pupil  may  know  how  to  read 
science  material  and  yet  not  read  mathematical 
problems  at  all.  There  is  a  great  amount  of  litera¬ 
ture  dealing  with  this  aspect  of  the  use  of  the  class 
period  attention.  Graphs  have  been  designed 
whereby  the  teacher  can  plot  the  attention  curve  of 
pupil  application.  Profiles  are  sometimes  taken 
m  order  that  the  teacher  may  have  a  basis  for 
discussion  with  the  pupil  when  time  is  given  to  the 
consideration  of  his  progress.  The  teacher  also 
is  justified  in  using  this  aspect  of  the  class  period 
time  for  teaching  in  the  light  of  the  needs  of  the 
individual  pupils.  Also  to  encourage  pupils  with 
their  work,  to  challenge  powers  on  the  part  of  the 
pupil,  to  confer  with  pupils  and  give  them  educa¬ 
tional  guidance  they  need  in  the  subjects  they  are 
working  in,  and  to  feel  free  at  any  time  in  this 
aspect  of  the  class  period,  to  break  up  any  mon¬ 
otony  which  may  have  crept  in  from  one  cause  or 
another. 

Teachers  do  not  always  know  how  to  direct  and 
supervise  learning.  The  late  Professor  Hsmry 
Miller  called  those  teachers  who  made  crude  at¬ 
tempts  to  police  classrooms  supervisors  of  study. 
The  name  mdicates  lack  of  skill  in  doing  this  phase 
of  classroom  work;  good  direction  and  good  super¬ 
vision  are  much  more  than  mviting  distrew  signals 
on  the  part  of  pupils  when  they  need  help  and  then 
going  to  the  rescue  of  pupils.  A  good  science 
teacher  whom  I  know  will  not  permit  his  pupils  to 
call  for  help  during  this  stimulative  peri^  when 
pupils  are  studying.  He  says  to  the  pupil,  “If 
you  have  encountered  a  difficulty,  write  out  the 
question  on  a  piece  of  paper  and  put  the  question 
in  the  comer  of  your  desk.’*  He  claims  that  as 
a  result  of  this  simple  device  pupils  in  most  cases 
arc  able  to  overcome  their  own  difficulties  as  a 
result  of  formulating  the  question  on  which  they 
wanted  aid.  This  phase  of  the  classroom  work 
calls  for  great  skill  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  and 
possibly  much  training  on  the  part  of  the  majority 
of  teachers. 

The  transition  from  the  old  t3npe  of  traditional 
recitation,  in  which  the  teacher  bombards  the  class 
with  questions,  to  the  working  sort  of  clau  where 
purpose  has  been  aroused  on  the  part  of  the  piqiils 


and  the  pupils  have  been  acquainted  with  the 
learning  products  desired,  and  where  they  set  to 
work  under  the  stimulating  supervision  and  guidance 
of  the  teacher,  is  a  far  different  procedure  and 
may  require  considerable  training  on  the  part  of 
those  vdio  supervise  and  adndnister  secondary 
school  teaching.  The  teacher  must  sense  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  the  pt4>ils,  must  develop  skill  in  that 
direction,  must  diagnose  the  cause  of  the  difficulty 
the  pupil  encounters  and  then  help  correct  them 
and  help  the  pupil  to  devise  a  compensatory  series 
of  activities  that  will  result  in  at  least  the  sub¬ 
stitution  of  abilities  m  place  of  those  that  the  pupil 
might  not  be  able  to  develop.  The  function  of 
the  teacher  in  this  phaise  of  the  class  period  is  to 
help  the  pupil  to  help  himself,  not  to  become  a 
crutch,  as  is  oftimes  done  by  teachers  who  do  not 
know  how  to  use  the  supervised  study  technique 
efficiently. 

A  fourth  type  is  testing  the  mastery  of  the 
learning  producL  Much  waste  in  testing,  par¬ 
ticularly  oral  testing,  results  from  this  phase  of 
the  work.  There  are  a  large  munber  of  sources  of 
waste  from  that  sort  of  misuse  of  the  teaching 
process.  In  the  first  place,  the  teacher  should  not 
attempt,  by  methods  of  rationalization  to  secure  an 
answer  which  calls  for  exact  information;  if  she 
wants  an  exact  answer  to  that  kind  of  a  question, 
it  requires  mere  memory  of  the  fact  and  nothing 
else.  Teachers  also,  in  oral  testing,  waste  time 
frequently  by  asking  questions  about  matters  which 
the  pupils  do  not  know.  Sometimes  they  ask  ques¬ 
tions  about  a  particular  word  or  expression  when 
the  pupil  has  used  a  substitute  that  might  do. 
The  recitation  oftentimes  resolves  itself  into  a  sort 
of  guessing  contest  between  the  teacher  and  the 
pupils.  The  pupil  is  trying  to  guess  what  the 
teacher  wants;  the  teacher  is  trying  to  guess  what 
is  in  the  pt4>il‘s  mind,  in  order  that  she  may  valuate 
whether  or  not  he  really  knows.  Often  these  oral 
tests  are  about  irrelevant  matters,  and  sometimes 
the  questions  are  so  poorly  formulaited  by  the 
teachers  that  the  pupils  could  not  give  an  exact 
aiuwer  however  hard  they  might  try.  I  am  merely 
emphasizing  the  misuse  of  the  class  period  time 
when  large  sections  of  it  are  used  in  that  kind  of 
oral  testing.  If  the  teacher  wanted  to  improve  the 
oral  test  as  a  measure  of  learning,  she  could  do 
so  by  devising  a  sort  of  mimeograph  which  con¬ 
tained  the  names  of  all  her  pupils  and  a  H>ace  where 
she  might  evaluate  quickly  the  effort  of  the  piq>il 
or  the  character  of  the  answer  he  gives.  But 
ordinarily  it  is  recorded  in  the  memory  of  the 
teacher  and  is  evaluated  at  some  distant  date  when 
reports  are  required.  The  essay  type  of  test,  which 
has  been  the  subject  of  a  great  deal  of  criticism, 
is  also^  wasteful  as  are  many  new  types,  both  in 
tim#  am  in  results.  The  teacher  is  responsible  for 
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the  definite  appraisal  of  the  learning  of  the  pupils, 
and  she  must  acquire  a  technique  which  will  enable 
her  definitely  to  appraise  such  progress. 

In  the  fifth  place,  the  teacher  should  also  use 
the  class  period  to  emotionalize  the  learning  product 
and  develop  appreciation  through  application.  The 
real  purpose  is  not  to  test  but  to  create  favorable 
attitudes  toward  the  learning  products  which  have 
been  the  end  of  mstruction  m  the  class  period.  To 
realize  this  end,  the  teacher  has  to  appeal  to  the 
sympathies  of  the  pupils  or  to  their  antipathies  in 
the  recitation  proper,  which  is,  as  I  have  indicated, 
a  period  which  should  be  set  aside  for  clinching 
the  products  of  the  learning.  If  you  will  permit 
an  illustration  at  this  time,  I  will  choose  one  where 
this  function  of  the  class  period  was  realized  by 
a  science  teacher  through  an  appeal  to  the  antipa¬ 
thies  of  the  pupils.  The  science  teacher  had  been 
dealing  with  the  unit  on  the  pure  water  supply  of 
the  city.  In  this  particular  junior  high  school  the 
pupils  had  studied  for  several  weeks  the  water 
supplies  and  the  methods  of  filtering  the  water  and 
had  reached  the  point  where  the  teacher  thought 
the  appreciation  of  the  pupils  ought  to  be  height¬ 
ened  for  the  pure  drinking  water  which  the  city 
offers  to  the  pupils  at  nominal  cost.  In  order  to 
emotionalize  this  positive  learning  which  the  unit 
had  undertaken  to  realize  for  the  pupils,  he  selected 
the  field  of  contrast.  He  contrasted  with  the  pure 
water  supply  of  the  modem  city  the  methods  used 
by  the  residents  of  the  same  city  prior  to  the  days 
of  a  city  water  pl2mt;  he  told  them  how  the  old 
settlers  had  kept  their  drinking  water  pure  and 
clean  by  tying  cheesecloth  over  the  nozzle  of  the 
pump  which  drew  the  water  from  the  system.  He 
said  “Animal  life  of  one  kind  or  another,  in  spite 
of  all  the  precautions  the  older  settlers  took,  would 
get  into  the  system,  earth  worms,  etc.,  and  when 
they  drew  the  water  14)  in  the  pump,  they  always 
protected  their  drinking  water  by  the  cheesecloth. 
Of  course,  the  animal  life  collected  in  the  cheese¬ 
cloth  and  decayed  there,  and  particles  came  into 
the  drinking  water;  nevertheless  the  people  felt 
they  had  given  due  precaution  to  their  drinking 
water.”  The  attitude  of  the  pupils  created  by  this 
unsavory  illustration  tended  to  fix  the  appreciation 
for  the  type  of  service  which  the  modem  city 
attempted  to  render  to  city  dwellers  through  the 
filtration  plant  and  all  of  the  modem  appliances 
which  a  pure  water  system  could  devise. 

Confusion  of  the  nature  of  learning  in  different 
subjects  will  likely  result  in  the  misuse  of  the  class 
period.  There  is  no  single  teaching  technique 
which  can  be  learned  like  a  machine  process  and 
mechanically  applied  by  teachers.  Teaching  is  a 
functional  process;  it  varies  with  the  factors  which 
condition  it;  it  varies  from  subject  to  subject.  We 
do  not  teach  typewriting  by  the  method  that  we 


employ  in  teaching  history ;  the  techniques  are 
different.  The  technique  may  vary  in  different 
phases  of  the  same  subject;  it  may  vary  with  the 
objectives  of  learning  in  any  given  class;  it  will 
vary  with  the  maturity  and  brightness  of  the  pupils. 
Again  the  technique  will  vary  with  the  motives  of 
the  pupils  at  any  given  time.  If  there  are  strcmg 
motivations  on  the  part  of  the  pupils,  a  share  of  the 
teacher’s  energy  used  ordinarily  in  developing 
motive  can  be  used  for  other  phases  of  the  work. 
TTie  technique  will  also  vary  with  the  type  of 
learning  involved  in  any  subject  or  phase  of  a  sub¬ 
ject.  The  use  which  a  teacher  makes  of  the  class 
period  should  be  influenced  by  these  numerous 
factors  which  I  have  indicated.  For  example,  if 
the  learning  product  is  an  insight  or  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  principles  of  history  dealing  with  a  great 
awakening,  then  the  teacher  will  explore  the  knowl¬ 
edge  and  experiences  of  the  pupil  to  develop  interest 
and  to  make  the  pupil  conscious  of  the  learning 
product  desired.  Secondly,  the  teacher  will  strive 
to  find  motives  on  the  part  of  pupils  for  possessing 
an  understanding  of  this  unit  under  consideration. 
Thirdly,  the  teacher  will  present  clearly  and  briefly 
to  the  pupils  the  elemental  understanding  of  this 
unit,  to  see  that  the  pupil  knows  and  is  acquainted 
with  what  is  to  be  acquired.  The  teacher  then 
may  provide  guide  sheets  of  directions  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  assimilative  materials  to  aid  the  pu[Mls  in 
acquiring  the  understanding  desired  for  this  unit 
of  a  great  awakening.  Then  the  unit,  as  these 
understandings  would  be  absorbed,  would  be  sought 
by  the  pupils.  First,  the  why  and  the  results  of 
the  extension  of  geographic  knowledge  and  the  re¬ 
sulting  enlargement  of  the  known  world.  That  is 
one  of  the  elemental  understandings  of  the  great 
awakening.  A  second  would  have  to  do  with 
the  aspects  of  the  question,  the  revival  of  learning, 
and  the  third  with  the  religious  reformation.  Our 
pupils  might  master  any  one  of  these  understand¬ 
ings,  but  would  not  have  the  learning  product 
desired  m  the  teaching  of  this  unit.  The  teacher 
then  would  busy  herself  in  seeing  that  the  pupils 
assimilated  the  materials  which  would  give  them 
an  understanding  of  the  issues  involved  in  this  unit. 
The  teacher  would  also  have,  as  her  responsibility, 
the  fusing  of  these  understandings  into  one  master 
understanding  v^diich  would  enable  the  pupil  as 
a  result  of  his  assimilative  effort  to  discuss  and  to 
write  about  and  to  consider  the  great  awakening 
in  its  true  light.  I  have  indicated  that  a  pupil 
might  be  clear  on  one  of  the  understandings  and 
might  not  be  clear  on  the  other,  and  that  the 
teacher’s  function  during  this  class  period  would 
be  to  see  that  all  of  the  elemental  understandings 
were  acquired  and  then  were  used  in  the  general 
understanding  desired.  Some  pupils  might  have  to 
Continued  on  page  38 
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In  Memoriam — Powell  G.  Fithian 

B\)  Dr.  James  E.  Bryan 

Superinltndent  of  Schools,  Camden 


dealh  of  Poroell  C.  Fithian  removed  from 
the  ranks  of  the  Nel»  Jersey  State  Teachers'  As¬ 
sociation  one  of  its  most  active  Tvorktrs.  The  fol- 
loiving  eulogy  of  him,  delivered  at  the  Atlantic 
City  convention  by  Dr.  James  E.  Bryan,  expressed 
the  sentiment  of  the  entire  membership.  Attached 
to  it  is  the  statement  of  Mr.  Ceorge  C.  Baker  of 
the  Enrollment  Committee,  of  ivhich  Mr.  Fithian 
Tvas  long  a  member.  Mr.  Fithian  died  at  his 
home  in  Haddonfield,  November  1.  1929,  after 
a  short  illness. 

This  Annual  Meeting  of  the  New  Jersey  State 
Teachers*  Association  has  lacked  one  feature  that 
we  have  come  to  associate  with  all  our  meetings 
for  many  years — the  familiar,  cheery  voice,  the 
smiling  face,  the  cordial  hand  clasp,  the  buoyaiU 
personality,  the  enthusiastic  note  of  professional 
pride,  the  resonant  call  to  militant  etfort — in  short, 
all  that  Mr.  Fithian  was  to  this  Association. 

The  Seveny-fifth  Aimiversary  Banquet  did  high 
honor  to  the  past  presidents  of  the  Assodatioii, 
and  none  deserved  more  richly  the  honor  the  As' 
sociation  sought  to  tender  those  who  have  served 
its  interests  in  the  years  that  are  past  than  Mr. 
Fithian  and  none  took  greater  pleasure  in  the 
occasion  than  he  looked  forward  to  up  to  a  few 
days  ago. 

Flis  long  amd  active  coimection  with  the  affairs 
of  the  Association  had  not  been  prompted  by  the 
desire  to  receive  honors  at  the  hands  of  lus  fellows, 
but  rather  that  he  might  serve  their  interests  in  a 
capacity  in  which  he  felt  that  he  had  a  talent  that 
was  peculiarly  apt  Nineteen  years  ago,  when 
his  name  was  proposed  for  President  of  the  As- 
sociation,  he  demurred,  saying  that  he  would  rather 
be  Chairman  of  the  Enrollment  Committee  than  be 
President  for  the  reason  that  he  had  a  real  am¬ 
bition  to  bring  the  teachers  of  New  Jersey  together 
in  support  of  the  State  AssociatioiL 

Mr.  Fithian  began  his  public  school  work  in 
1900  and  becaooe  a  oaeml^r  of  this  Association 
at  once.  In  1904  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Enrollment  Committee  for  Camden  County.  In 
1905,  m  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Swingle,  he  became 
chairman,  and  has  continued  in  this  capacity  to  the 
present  year,  with  the  exertion  of  the  one  year 
in  which  he  served  as  president. 

I  quote  from  his  first  report  to  the  Association  in 
1905.  “The  members  of  your  Committee  are 
deeply  impressed  with  the  importance  of  the  work 


of  this  Conunittee  to  the  Association,  since  its  m- 
fluence  is  largely  in  proportion  to  this  enrollment. 
The  very  life  of  the  Assodation  and  its  great  pos¬ 
sibilities  for  good  are  dependent  upon  securing  the 
enrollment  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  teachers  of 
the  State.” 

Flow  completely  he  realized  this  ambition  is  now 
history.  In  1905,  the  membership  was  3,326 — 
about  38  per  cent,  of  the  number  of  teachers  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  State;  in  1928,  the  membership  was 
25,851 — about  99.9  per  cent,  of  the  number  of 
teachers  employed.  In  the  same  period  the  receipts 
from  membership  dues  advanced  from  less  than 
$2,000  to  more  than  $25,000. 

It  is  quite  a  safe  statement  that  no  other  mem¬ 
ber  of  this  Association  has  served  its  interests  with 
greater  devotion  nor  with  greater  accomplishment 
than  Mr.  Fithian. 

As  Chairman  of  this  Committee,  he  became  the 
most  widely  known  school-man  in  the  State.  There 
is  not  a  district  where  his  name  is  not  a  familiar 
one  and  his  letters  to  the  teachers  of  the  State 
urging  their  continued  siq>port  and  their  help  in 
the  attainment  of  the  higher  and  better  things  that 
are  in  store  for  the  teaching  profession — these  letters 
came  to  be  regarded  as  unique  in  composition  and 
characteristic  of  the  enthusiasm  and  spirit  of  Mr. 
Fithian.  The  last  one,  this  Fall,  was  a  masterpiece. 

.All  this  might  give  the  impression  that  Mr. 
Fithian  was  essentially  an  organizer  and  mterested 
primarily  m  practical  things.  Not  sol  Mr. 
Fithian  was  an  artist  and  his  deepest  interests  were 
spiritual.  For  many  years  he  has  been  the  out¬ 
standing  musician  of  our  community  and  fortunate 
indeed  has  it  been  that  the  public  schools  of  our 
city  have  enjoyed  his  services  as  Director  of  Music 
for  twenty-nine  years.  Fie  inaugurated  the  work 
and  has  been  its  only  director.  His  presence  has 
been  an  inspiration  to  both  teachers  and  pupils, 
and  hundreds,  yes  thousands,  of  boys  and  girls, 
men  and  women,  have  more  gladness  in  their  hearts 
today  because  they  learned  from  him  the  spirit  of 
gladneu. 

“He  was  man  of  mirthful  speech.” 

For  more  than  thirty  years  he  directed  the  music 
in  the  First  Methodist  Church  as  organist  and 
choirmaster,  and  in  professional  and  civic  affairs 
he  played'a  prominent  part  in  the  life  of  the  com¬ 
munity. 

His  connection  with  the  church  was  not  solely 
as  a  musician;  he  has  been  for  many  years  an  active 
Continued  on  page  37 
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New  Senior-Junior  High  #c 


The  new  Senior-Junior  High  School  of  Prince¬ 
ton,  New  Jersey,  was  dedicated  on  November  4th, 
1929.  To  mark  the  occasion  regular  sessions  were 
suspended  for  the  day  in  all  the  public  schools  of 
the  borough  and  the  building  thrown  open  to  the 
public  for  inspection  from  1 0  A.  M.  to  10  P.  M. 
During  the  morning,  Mr.  John  Colt,  President  of 
the  Borough  Council,  was  the  speaker  at  a  special 
ceremony  ananged  for  the  High  School  pupils.  The 
formal  dedicatory  exercises  were  held  in  the  late 
afternoon,  when  Dr.  William  J.  Cooper,  United 
States  Comnussioner  of  Elducation,  gave  the  prin¬ 
cipal  address  of  the  day.  In  the  evening.  Dr. 
Francis  H.  Green.  Headmaster  of  Pennington 
Seminary,  spoke  before  a  gathering  of  the  High 
School  alumni.  The  Rev.  David  B.  Tomkins. 
President  of  the  Board  of  Education,  presided  at 
each  of  the  meetings. 

The  new  PriiKeton  High  School,  which  cost 
$800,000.  is  said  by  experts  to  be  one  of  the 
finest  rural  schools  in  the  United  States.  It  in¬ 
cludes  a  large  auditorium,  with  complete  equip¬ 
ment  for  presentation  of  plays  by  the  piq>ils;  a 
spacious  gymnasium  with  lockers,  showers,  and 
offices;  a  cafeteria  for  the  use  of  the  children  and 
teachers;  quarters  for  the  manual  training,  home 
economics,  music  and  art  departments,  with  all  the 


equipment  required  for  their  work;  and  labora¬ 
tories  for  science.  A  library  with  specially  de¬ 
signed  furniture  is  an  outstauiding  feature  of  the 
new  building.  The  classroom  arrangements  are 
of  the  most  modem  type,  having  been  (banned  to 
provide  the  maximum  amount  of  light,  and  fitted 
with  desks  of  the  latest  approved  model.  One 
entire  wing  of  the  new  building  is  given  over  to  ad¬ 
ministrative  purposes,  and  here  the  Board  of  Eldu¬ 
cation,  Supervising  Principal,  Principal  of  the 
High  School,  and  other  officials  have  attractively 
furnished  offices. 

The  new  High  School  is  in  Tudor  Gothic  style, 
harmonizing  with  the  buildings  of  Princeton  Uni¬ 
versity.  The  site,  overlooking  Princeton  from  the 
north,  covers  some  twenty  acres  and  offers  ample 
opportimity  for  athletic  development  as  well  as  for 
further  building  expansion  as  required  by  growth 
in  the  niunber  of  school  children.  The  school  is 
a  good  exan4>le  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  consolidation.  At  present  there  are  about 
600  pupils,  but  some  60  per  cent,  of  them  are 
drawn  from  the  territory  within  a  ten-mile  radius 
of  the  school.  By  thus  centralizing  High  School 
facilities  for  this  wide  area  it  is  possible  to  pro¬ 
vide  these  superior  educational  opportimites  at  re¬ 
duced  costs. 
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,ool  Dedicated  at  Princeton 


The  architects  of  the  school  were  Ernest  Sibley 
and  Lawrence  C.  Licht,  of  Palisade.  New  Jersey: 
the  general  contractor  was  the  Matthews  Construc¬ 
tion  Company,  of  Princeton  and  New  York. 

“The  dedication  of  the  school  is  an  expression 
of  the  mterest  of  the  American  public  m  educating 
the  new  generation,”  said  Dr.  Cooper. 

“The  public  school  system  of  America  is  dedi¬ 
cated  to  democracy,  equality  and  the  development 
of  a  national  culture,”  Commissioner  Cooper  said. 

“Tliis  occasion  is  an  expression  of  the  interest 
of  the  American  people  in  educating  the  new  gen¬ 
eration.  The  purpose  of  education  is  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  personality.  We  in  America  are  trying 
to  build  a  great  culture  through  the  public  school 
system. 

“The  American  policy  of  education  is  to  develop 
a  tradition  and  culture  with  a  chief  objective  of 
citizenship.  The  American  public  school  is  also 
dedicated  to  perpetuate  the  fundamental  faith  of 
the  fathers  in  representative  government,  and  it  is 
the  safeguard  of  equality  in  this  country,  for  with¬ 
out  an  educated  people  you  cannot  have  equality. 

“It  was  not  until  1906  that  the  number  of 
students  enrolled  in  American  High  Schoob  passed 
the  ten  per  cent,  mark  of  the  number  who  were 
eligible  to  attend.  It  takes  ten  per  cent  of  a 


community  to  provide  leadenhip,  and  the  part  that 
the  High  School  plays  in  the  life  of  the  community 
cam  thus  be  appreciated.” 

Miss  Mabel  T.  Vanderbilt  the  Supervising 
Principal  of  Princeton  Boroi^  S<dKX>ls.  has 
always  resided  in  Princeton.  She  graduated  from 
the  Model  School  of  Trenton  amd  from  Vassar 
College.  Miss  Vamderbilt  majored  in  economics 
and  sociology,  which  subjects  she  taught  in  the 
High  School  at  Princeton  after  her  graduation. 
After  two  and  one-half  years  in  thu  position  she 
went  to  the  Trenton  Normal  School  au  a  dem¬ 
onstration  teacher.  Thu  offered  a  great  oppor- 
timity  for  adding  the  public  schools  through  the 
young  women  who  were  preparing  for  teachers. 
Two  years  later,  Mr.  Joseph  M.  Arnold,  who  had 
been  Supervuing  Principal  of  the  Princeton 
Schools,  was  made  County  Superintendent  of 
Mercer  County,  and  Miss  Vanderbilt  became 
Principal  of  the  Model  School  at  Princeton.  In 
1916  she  was  made  Supervising  Principal  of  the 
Princeton  district. 

Mr.  B.  WoodhuU  Davu  is  the  Principal  of  the 
new  Senior  and  Junior  High  School.  He  was 
formerly  am  instructor  in  the  Plainfield  High 
School,  and  is  a  graduate  of  Wesleyan  University, 
Conn. 
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The  Atlantic  City  Convention  of  the  Department 
of  Superintendence,  February  22-27,  1930 


BHE  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the 
National  Education  Association  will 
hold  its  annual  meeting  upon  the 
occasion  of  its  sixtieth  anniversary  at 
Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey,  February 
22-27,  1930.  It  is  expected  that  more  than  ten 
thousand  superintendents  and  other  administrative 
and  supervisory  officers  will  be  in  attendance. 
Atlantic  City  was  selected  because  of  the  unusual 
facilities  which  are  available  for  entertainment  of 
so  large  a  convention.  In  addition,  Atlantic  City 
is  itself  a  very  interesting  city.  It  is  one  which 
large  numbers  of  school  people  throughout  the 
country  are  desirous  of  visiting. 

The  programs  of  the  convention  are  designed  to 
promote  the  general  theme  “Education  in  the  Sinrit 
of  Life.**  The  statement  that  education  is  life  is 
a  common-place  in  current  educational  discussions. 
Yet  there  is  need  for  a  continuing  emphasis  upon 
the  full  significance  of  this  simple  phrase.  The 
program  is  intended  to  interpret  what  education  can 
do  and  should  do  in  order  to  be  in  harmony  with 
the  highest  ideals  of  life. 

The  first  general  session  will  be  held  on  Satur¬ 
day  afternoon,  at  which  time  the  exhibits  of.  all 
types  of  educational  supplies  and  equipment  will 
be  formally  opened.  On  Sunday  afternoon  a  great 
vesper  service  is  planned  at  which  a  nationally 
prominent  clergyman  will  speak  to  the  theme  “Life 
is  Idealistic:  Elducation  Must  Aim  High.**  The 
third  general  session  will  be  held  on  Sunday  even¬ 
ing.  At  this  time  greetings  will  be  given  from 
New  Jersey  and  a  recital  will  be  presented  by  the 
New  Jersey  All-State  Orchestra. 

The  Motrday  morning  general  session  has  as 
theme  “Life  is  Friendly:  Education  Must  Develop 
a  Sodal  Spirit.**  At  this  session  will  be  given 
talks  on  friendliness  in  various  typical  relatioruhips 
including  those  between  the  pupil  and  teacher;  be¬ 
tween  teacher  and  superintendent;  between  school 
and  community;  and  between  public  and  parochial 


schools.  The  Monday  evening  general  session 
will  be  a  discussion  of  “Education  for  Dynamic 
Life.**  Several  speakers  from  outside  the  school 
field  will  present  modem  conditions  in  their  own 
field  of  major  interests.  The  Tuesday  morning 
general  session  includes  seven  brief  summaries  of 
the  achievement  of  American  education  in  seven 
main  diviMons. 

The  Tuesday  evening  session  is  one  of  particular 
interest  to  New  Jersey  teachers.  This  meeting 
has  as  its  theme  “Life  is  Recreative:  Eiducadon 
Must  Train  for  Leisure.**  Following  a  discussion 
of  the  use  of  leisure  dme  by  an  outstaiKling  speaker, 
a  pageant  is  to  be  presented,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  New  Jersey  Committee,  on  the  subject  of  re- 
creadve  living.  Nowhere  in  the  country  would  a 
pageant  on  recreadve  living  be  so  appropriate  as 
in  Atlandc  City.  It  is  hoped  that  this  pageant 
will  lead  to  more  attendon  on  the  part  of  school 
people  everywhere  to  the  problem  of  experience  and 
training  in  the  wise  use  of  leisure. 

The  Wednesday  morning  session  is  to  be  a  joint 
meedng  with  the  American  Educadonal  Research 
Associadon.  The  subject  is  “Education  for 
Progress.**  The  place  of  research  in  modern  edu- 
cadon  will  be  discussed  at  this  dme.  Also  the 
1930  yearbook  of  the  Department  of  Superinten¬ 
dence  on  the  subject  of  supervision  will  be  pre¬ 
sented.  On  Wednesday  evening  the  final  rehearsal 
of  the  Nadonal  High  School  Orchestra  will  be 
held.  The  teachers  and  citizens  of  New  Jersey 
are  the  q>ecial  guests  of  the  convendon  at  this  dme. 
On  Hiursday  morning  the  theme  is  “Life  is  Co- 
operadve:  Elducadon  Must  Itself  Co-operate.** 

The  closing  session  of  the  convendon  will  be 
held  on  Thursday  afternoon.  At  this  time  the 
Nadonal  High  School  Orchestra  will  give  its 
concert.  This  organizadon,  althou^  a  reladvely 
new  one,  has  done  work  of  a  singularly  high  order. 
Its  appearances  at  previous  gatherings  have  been 
prais^  highly. 


Past  President  Ra'^mond  B.  Curley,  in  his  address  opening  the  recent  contention. 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Nev  Jersey  Educational  Revievs  is  the  organ  of  the 
Association,  and  that  members  should  make  a  larger  contribution  to  it  in  the  future  if  it 
is  to  realize  its  true  aim.  The  Editorial  Board  welcomes  rrumuscripts  on  educational  prob- 
lems  and  particularly  accounts  of  meetings  of  local  teachers'  auociations  and  nenrs  of 
profesuotuil  associatiotu  of  interest  to  the  membership  of  the  State  Auociation.  Articles 
for  the  February  number  should  be  fomarded  before  January  20,  1930.  Address  all 
commurucatiotu  to  Nero  Jersey  Educational  Reviexo,  Room  304,  Stacy-Trent  Hotel, 
Trerrton.  N.  J. 
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Resolutions  Adopted  at  1929  Convention  of  New  Jersey 
State  Teachers’  Association 


Number  One 

Resolved,  that  a  vote  of  appreciation  be  extended  to  President  Gurley,  the  Elxecutive  Com- 
mittee,  and  the  other  officers  of  the  Association,  for  the  very  capable  manner  in  which  the 
administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  Association' have  been  carried  out  during  the  year  and 
for  the  high  type  of  program  provided  for  this  G>nvention  and  the  Seventy-fifth  Anniver¬ 
sary. 

Number  Two 

Resolved,  that  the  thanks  of  the  Association  be  extended  to  Superintendent  Charles  B.  Boyer 
and  other  school  authorities  of  Atlantic  City  for  the  use  of  school  buildings;  and  to  the 
teachers  of  Atlantic  City  for  the  helpful  considerations  shown  the  members  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  from  year  to  year. 

Number  Three 

Resolved,  that  a  vote  of  thanks  be  extended  to  the  Director  of  Publicity;  the  Director  of  the 
Auditorium,  the  Mayor  and  City  Commissioners  for  the  courtesy  shown  us  in  granting 
the  use  of  the  beautiful  and  wholly  adequate  Auditorium  for  the  Annual  Meeting,  and  for 
the  co-operation  shown  us  during  the  Convention  days. 

Number  Four 

Resolved,  that  the  thanks  of  this  Association  be  tendered  to  the  members  of  the  Atlantic  City 
press,  and  particulariy  Mr.  Clarence  S.  Dike,  for  their  thoughtful  and  effective  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  affairs  of  the  Convention. 

Number  Five 

Resolved,  that  a  vote  of  thanks  be  extended  to  the  members  of  the  Legislative  Committee  of 
the  past  year  for  their  labors  in  the  enactment  of  legislation  of  interest  to  the  teachers 
of  the  State. 

Number  Six 

Resolved,  that  an  expression  of  thanks  be  extended  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Pension 
and  Annuity  Fund  for  the  provision  of  the  booth  in  the  Convention  Hall  which  has 
supplied  much  valuaUe  information  to  members. 

Number  Seven 

Resolved,  that  the  members  of  this  Association-  extend  congratulations  to  the  State  upon  the 
fact  that  the  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the  National  Education  Assodation  is  to 
hold  its  Annual  Convention  in  our  State  in  February,  1930.  It  is  felt  that  great  good 
to  the  cause  of  education  in  New  Jersey  will  result  from  this  Convention,  and  that  a  new 
in4>etus  to  the  right  kind  of  education  will  be  given.  It  is  hoped  that  a  large  number  of 
New  Jersey  teachers  will  take  the  opportunity  to  attend  the  sessions  of  this  Convention. 

Number  Eight 

Resolved,  that  this  Association  go  on  record  as  heartily  approving  the  emphasis  that  is  betng' 
placed  upon  the  subject  of  continuous  World  Peace  in  our  school  programs. 
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An  Untrained  Teacher — A  Community  Liability 

B\)  Dr.  Charles  H.  Judd 

Umversitjf  of  Chicago 


DT  is  not  always  easy  for  an  amateur  observer 
to  recognize  expertness.  I  recall  a  case 
which  illustrates  this  fact.  I  once  asked 
some  students  in  an  introductory  course  in 
Elducation  to  go  and  observe  the  teaching 
in  the  high  schools  which  they  had  attended  before 
coming  to  college  and  to  report  on  the  methods 
employed  by  their  former  teachers.  One  of  these 
students  came  back  after  attending  an  English  class 
and  expressed  his  great  astonishment  at  the  dis¬ 
covery  that  his  former  Elnglish  teacher  was  using 
highly  expert  methods.  “It  always  seemed  to  us,” 
said  this  student,  “that  this  English  teacher  dis¬ 
cussed  quite  casually  topics  which  we  suggested. 
We  thought  of  him  as  an  interesting  teacher,  but 
we  did  not  know  that  he  had  any  carefully  laid 
plans  for  the  courses  which  he  conducted.  I  found, 
however,  that  his  classes  are  discussing  exactly  the 
same  topics  that  he  discussed  with  us  and  I  now 
recognize  the  fact  that  he  is  continually  guiding  the 
class  without  seeming  to  do  so.” 

Unfortunately  there  are  a  great  many  parents 
and  members  of  school  committees  who  are  still  in 
the  amateur  stage  and  have  not  made  the  discovery 
that  there  u  a  vast  difference  between  expert  teach¬ 
ing  and  teaching  that  consists  merely  in  routine 
management  of  classes.  Even  a  superficial  observer 
can  recogfiize  the  incompetency  of  a  very  poor 
teacher,  especially  if  that  teacher  has  bad  disciplin¬ 
ary  control.  As  soon,  however,  as  teaching  reaches 
a  level  where  there  are  no  riotous  interruptions,  it  is 
difficult  for  people  of  little  insight  to  understand 
all  that  is  going  on. 

The  fact  that  the  ordinary  citizen  does  not  know 
how  to  distinguish  expert  teaching  from  tolerable 
teaching  would  not  be  of  so  great  importance  if 
it  were  not  true  that  American  schools  are,  as 
distinguished  from  all  other  schools  in  the  civilized 
world,  controlled  locally  and  in  many  cases  by  lay 
authorities.  Since  the  days  of  the  New  England 
town  meeting  the  schools  of  this  country  have  been 
under  the  control  of  the  people  in  the  immediate 
community.  It  was  true  very  generally  only  a 
short  time  ago  that  local  authorities  licensed  as 
well  as  employed  the  teachfAr.  It  is  true  today  that 
the  State  Department  of  Education  of  Massachu¬ 
setts  does  not  certificate  teachers.  The  people  of 
the  community  are  in  full  control.  In  other  states 
where  the  state  department  certificates  teachers, 
the  community  has  a  very  wide  latitude  in  choosing 
those  whom  it  will  employ.  Low-grade  certificates 


and  temporary  certificates  are  issued  by  state  de¬ 
partments  and  local  school  authorities  can  employ 
almost  anyone  whom  they  choose. 

Added  to  lack  of  insight  and  local  control  are 
very  strong  motives  to  practice  public  economy. 
If  a  moderately  good  teacher  seeou  to  be  getting 
on  without  trouble,  or  if  a  moderately  promising 
teacher  can  be  secured  at  a  low  salary,  it  requires 
more  than  ordinary  enthusiasm  for  good  teaching 
to  lead  a  community  to  demand  that  its  schools 
be  equipped  with  experts. 

Fortunately  the  situation  is  undergoing  gradual 
but  steady  improvement  One  of  the  chief  causes, 
and  perhaps  the  most  important,  for  the  change 
which  is  going  on  is  that  parents  are  becoming  more 
con[4>etent  than  they  ever  were  to  distinguish  be¬ 
tween  fair  teaching  and  expert  gwdance  of  their 
children. 

Parents  are  learning  that  the  habits  of  thought 
and  action  formed  in  early  childhood  set  the  trends 
of  life.  This  lesson  was  first  taught  to  parents  in 
the  hope  of  making  them  fully  aware  of  their  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  provide  good  home  training.  The 
lesson  has  been  taken  so  seriously  that  everywhere 
pafents  are  seeking  expert  advice  on  matters  which 
a  generation  ago  were  dealt  with  quite  casually. 
Parents,  having  become  keenly  aware  of  their  re¬ 
sponsibilities,  are  begimung  to  exhibit  an  entirely 
new  appreciation  of  expertness  in  the  teachers  who 
co-operate  with  them  in  bringing  iq>  their  children. 
The  result  is  that  good  communities  are  demanding 
new  levels  of  training  in  the  teachers  whom  they 
employ.  If  there  were  no  forces  within  the  teach¬ 
ing  profession  creating  a  demand  for  better  training, 
such  training  would  be  forced  upon  teachers  by 
parents. 

The  educational  profession  is,  however,  no  less 
active  than  are  parents.  Never  before  was  there 
so  msistent  a  demand  or  so  intelligent  a  professional 
demand  for  expertness  as  there  is  today.  The 
reason  for  this  is  that  educational  science  has  made 
it  perfectly  clear  that  incompetent  teaching  is  not 
a  mere  negative  fact  It  is  as  positively  harmful 
as  improper  diet  or  unsanitary  sunounding. 

The  foregoing  statement  can  pediaps  be  made 
more  emphatic  if  we  consider  one  of  two  examples. 
Two  decades  ago,  teachers  were  content  through¬ 
out  the  elementary  grades  to  teach  only  one  kind 
of  reading,  namely,  oral  reading.  Teachers  in  the 
high  school  were  content  to  assume  that  the  task 
of  teaching  reading  had  been  performed  in  the  ele- 
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mentary  school  and  they  seldom,  if  ever,  tested  the 
reading  abilities  of  their  pupils  and  less  frequently 
gave  instruction  in  reading. 

Within  the  last  twenty  years  the  science  of  edu¬ 
cation  has  worked  one  of  the  greatest  transforma¬ 
tions  in  education  that  has  ever  been  accomplished. 
The  science  of  education  has  gjven  to  the  world 
a  perfectly  clear  demonstration  of  the  fundamental 
difference  between  oral  reading  and  silent  reading. 

It  has  shown  that  continued  drill  in  oral  reading 
m  the  elementary  school  may  so  fix  the  habits  of  a 
pupil  as  to  make  him  a  slow  and  relatively  incom¬ 
petent  reader.  If  a  pupil  enters  hig^  school  with 
overdeveloped  habits  of  oral  reading,  he  will  be 
handicapped  in  all  of  those  studies  which  depend  on 
the  use  of  books.  Not  only  so, 
but  excessive  tendencies  to¬ 
ward  oral  reading  are  likely  to 
result  in  a  reluctance  to  use 
books  which  will  be  of  far- 
reaching  influence  in  the  indi¬ 
vidual’s  adult  life. 

In  short,  educational  science 
has  contributed  an  item  of  ex¬ 
pert  knowledge  which  no 
teacher  can  afford  to  omit  from 
his  or  her  equipment  The 
teacher  who  does  not  under¬ 
stand  this  distinction  may  be 
perfectly  conscientious,  may  be 
industrious  and  exacting,  but 
that  teacher  will  perform  the 
task  of  training  pupils  in  a  way 
which  will  prevent  these  pupils 
from  reaching  hi^er  levels  of 
intellectual  proflciency.  The 
untrained  teacher,  like  an  un¬ 
skillful  worker  in  any  fidd. 
produces  a  defective  result. 

This  defective  result  is  not  to 
be  described  by  sajring  diat  it  is  not  as  good  as  it 
might  be.  It  is  in  fact  a  wrong  result.  It  leaves 
the  piq>il  incompetent  and  more  than  this  it  leaves 
him  with  a  habit  which  stands  in  the  way  of  im¬ 
provement 

Elxamides  of  the  difference  between  intelligent, 
expert  teaching  in  the  high  school  and  mere  formal 
drill  are  to  be  found  in  the  new  methods  of  instruc¬ 
tion  in  language  and  mathematics.  The  day  of 
memoriter  drill  has  not  altogether  passed  because 
there  are  in  American  schools  conservative  teachers 
who  do  their  work  at  the  low  level  of  half-trained 
artisans  dependent  on  the  textbooks  which  are  pre¬ 
pared  for  them  by  others.  There  is  a  dullness  and 
lack  of  enthusiasm  about  inexpert  teaching  which 
creates  in  the  minds  of  students  an  utter  abhorreiKe 
for  the  subjects  thus  tau^t.  Habits  of  intellectual 
shiftlessness  appear  which  are  not  mere  negative 
facts;  they  are  as  positive  as  are  bad  habits  of 


physical  posture.  That  teacher  who  is  satisfied  or 
that  community  which  is  content  to  have  pupils  in¬ 
effectively  taught  on  the  theory  that  no  harm  comes 
from  wrong  methods  of  study  has  failed  to  under¬ 
stand  the  clear  teachings  of  educational  science. 
Competent  teachers,  on  the  other  hand,  have  come 
to  recognize  that  it  is  their  chief  duty  to  supervise 
habits  of  study,  to  help  pupils  to  cultivate  methods 
of  work  which  are  effective,  and  economical.  The 
subject  matter  taught  is  far  less  important  than  are 
the  methods  of  thought  acqiiired  in  the  study  of 
subjects. 

Examples  of  the  coiRrast  between  the  results  of 
training  and  lack  of  training  are  easy  to  find.  The 
untratined  teacher  holds  tenaciously  to  the  subjects 
of  study  and  forms  of  recitation 
to  which  he  was  introduced  by 
his  teachers.  The  untrained 
teachers  are  conservative  in  the 
extreme.  The  trained  teacher 
has  been  made  to  recognize 
that  the  curriculum  is  a  living 
organic  part  of  society’s  life. 
The  trained  teacher  has  learned 
that  with  each  development  in 
the  world  outside  the  school 
there  must  be  an  alert  reforroit- 
lation  of  the  courses  in  study. 
There  must  be  readjustments  of 
methods  of  teaching  to  adapt 
the  school  to  new  groups  of 
pupils  and  to  new  subjects  in 
the  curriculum. 

Again  it  carmot  be  too  em¬ 
phatically  pointed  out  that  the 
influence  of  the  untrained,  con¬ 
servative  teacher  is  not  merely  a 
pale  and  negative  fact.  The 
teacher  who  continues  the  prac¬ 
tices  of  an  eadier  generation  is 
a  positive  drag  on  the  wheels  of  civilization.  The 
pupils  of  such  a  teacher  are  injured  quite  as  much 
as  they  would  be  if  they  were  taught  that  the  only 
way  to  use  arithmetic  is  to  reduce  all  problems  to 
the  formula  supplied  by  the  rule  of  three. 

,  This  paper  is  a  plea  for  better  training  of 
teachers  and  for  more  general  recognition  of  the 
necessity  of  expert  teaching  if  the  mtellectual  health 
of  the  pupils  is  to  be  promoted.  Incompetent 
teaching  creates  an  unhygenic  mental  environment. 
Incompetent  teaching  directs  development  into  un¬ 
desirable  chaimels.  It  perverts  the  child’s  mind. 
It  injures  society. 

In  earlier  paragraphs  it  was  pointed  out  that 
there  are  many  reasons  why  these  facts  with  regard 
to  incompetent  teaching  are  likely  to  escape  the 
attention  of  not  a  few  people  who  are  eager  to  give 
their  children  as  many  advantages  as  possible,  but 
Continued  on  page  32 
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is  as  true  now  as  ever  that  we  have  the 
poor  always  with  us.  So  do  we  have 
those  of  poor  mentality.  In  older  times 
the  poor-house  was  considered  inevitable 
as  a  final  home  of  refuge  and  place  of 
ignominous  dependence.  Present  ideals  and  prac¬ 
tices  are  attempting  to  forestall  this  outcome  to 
preclude  complete  dependency.  In  much  the  same 
spirit  modem  society  is  attempting  to  conserve  the 
abilities  of  those  of  even  the  meanest  mentality,  to 
guide  them  to  some  productive  and  co-operative  ac¬ 
tivity,  and  thus  to  eliminate  the  vast  waste  and 
unhappiness  which  formerly  obtained  throu|^  ne¬ 
glect  of  this  group. 

I  may  summarize  what  I  have  to  say  in  two 
brief  sentences: 

Rrst;  Every  feeble-minded  child  has  within  him 
certain  values  and  potentialities  which  should  be 
and  may  be  conserved,  and 

Second,  The  teacher  must  be  a  master  of  diag¬ 
nosis  and  remedial  treatment,  so  that  these  values 
may  be  realized. 

Tlie  aim  of  the  educational  activity  in  which  you 
are  engaged  is  two-fold.  First,  to  bring  out  the 
best  that  is  in  every  child,  and,  second,  to  prevent 
the  child  from  becoming  a  menace  to  society  and  a 
burden  upon  society.  He  who  helps  to  fulfill  these 
objectives  is  doing  creative  work  of  the  highest 
type  and  work  for  which  society  itself  cannot  be 
too  grateful. 

The  school,  especially  the  public  school,  can¬ 
not  evade  the  responsibility  for  assuming  an  over¬ 
sight  of  the  training  and  development  of  these  un¬ 
fortunate  classes.  During  the  War,  the  United 
States  Army,  through  its  psychological  examiners, 
discharged  one-half  of  one  per  cent,  of  the  draft 
because  of  mental  inferiority,  and  ordered  another 
six-tenths  of  one  per  cent,  into  manual  labor  re¬ 
lated  to  Army  service.  The  school  can  make  no 
such  disposition  of  cases,  but  must  accept  them  as 
an  integral  part  of  its  pupil  body  and  give  to  them 
its  best  possible  service. 

The  necessity  of  segregating  those  pupils  who 
are  of  low  mentality  from  the  main  group  of 
pupils  is  now  well  understood,  although  the  actual 
practice  lags  far  behind  what  it  should.  The  sav¬ 
ing  on  effective  instruction  of  normal  pupils  alone 


justifies  segregation,  and,  in  addition,  this  is  the 
only  means  by  which  the  mentally  handicapped 
can  receive  adequate  development.  Segregation 
alone  is  not  sufficient.  Specialized  teachers,  cur¬ 
ricula,  methods  and  equipment  are  vital  to  success¬ 
ful  work,  and  no  school  system  can  afford  to  ne¬ 
glect  an  ample  support  of  such  provisions. 

Those  who  deal  with  the  proHems  of  the  feeble¬ 
minded  or  mentally  handicapped  are  in  need  of 
great  sympathetic  understanding.  The  study  of 
psychology  shows  us  clearly  that  one  can  sympa¬ 
thize  with  another  only  as  he  has  had  an  experience 
in  common  with  that  person.  It  is  very  evident 
that  no  one  here  is  or  has  been  mentally  deficient. 
Then,  how  can  we  gain  a  sympathetic  point  of 
view>  Several  ways  suggest  themselves.  One 
way  is  to  compare  our  own  state  with  those  who 
are  much  more  ably  mentally  than  we  are.  After 
all.  mental  ability  is  a  relative  term.  One  of  nor¬ 
mal  ability  falls  as  far  short  of  the  genius  of  a 
Galton,  or  Darwin,  or  Einstein,  or  other  great 
leader  of  thought  as  does  the  moron  fall  short  of 
the  capacities  and  powers  of  the  average  individual. 
As  we  view  our  own  shortcomings  in  comparison 
with  others  so  we  may  gain  some  comprehension 
of  what  lack  of  mental  powers  may  mean  to  the 
feeble-minded  in  the  way  of  limitations.  Another 
way  is  to  substitute  for  the  experience  a  vivid 
imagination  of  the  experience.  One  may  identify 
himself  with  a  feeble-minded  child  and  compare  his 
own  childhood  with  that  of  this  child  until  he  gains 
some  adequate  appreciation  of  the  ways  in  which 
the  continuance  of  such  a  condition  would  have 
interfered  with  his  attaining  the  powers  and  satis¬ 
factions  which  life  has  given.  One  may  even 
consider  how  ineffective  his  life  would  be  if  he 
were  compelled  to  face  it  through  all  of  his  future 
with  the  limited  capacities,  the  meager  background 
and  narrow  outlook  which  were  his  in  the  earlier 
years  of  childhood. 

Granting  that  a  teacher  of  sub-normal  pupils  has 
the  sympathetic  attitude,  what  are  some  of  the 
special  problems  that  are  encountered  in  her  rela¬ 
tions  with  them  and  how  are  these  to  be  met7 

The  problem  of  determining  what  pupils  should 
be  assigned  to  the  special  instruction  of  the  sub¬ 
normal  or  ungraded  group  is  a  very  important  one. 
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In  larger  school  systems  the  teacher  herself  may 
have  little  or  nothing  to  say  about  this,  the  responsi¬ 
bility  being  assumed  by  the  child  study  department 
or  the  clinic.  In  smaller  systems  the  special  teacher 
is  herself  the  head  of  clinical  work  and  given 
this  duty  in  co-operation  with  the  regular  teaching 
staff. 

In  any  case  it  must  be  remembered  that  a  low 
score  on  any  intelligence  test  is,  in  itself,  no  sure 
indicator  of  low  mentality.  There  are  too  many 
factors,  other  than  feeble-mindedness,  which  pro¬ 
duce  the  low  score.  This  is  e^jecially  true  of  the 
group  intelligence  test,  hence,  assignments  to  this 
group  should  never  be  made  on  the  basis  of  test 
results  alone.  The  teacher  should  always  be  skep¬ 
tical  regarding  the  classification  of  pupils  placed 
under  her  care,  and  be  ready  at  any  time  to  re¬ 
store  a  child  to  the  regular  work  of  the  grades  if 
it  is  certain  that  he  can  profit  better  there.  Many 
cases  come  to  mi"d  of  wrong  placement  because  of 
wrong  diagnosis. 

In  conducting  a  survey  of  a  special  room  on 
one  occasion  I  talked  with  a  boy  who  was  graded 
as  feeble-minded.  He  appeared  to  be  very  nor¬ 
mal  in  appearance  and  conduct,  and,  especially, 
to  have  a  straight-forward,  logical  type  of  mind. 
My  suspicions  were  aroused.  I  investigated  his 
previous  school  grades  and  found  a  large  number 
of  failures  listed.  I  looked  up  his  record  on  in¬ 
telligence  tests  and  found  them  low  enough,  es¬ 
pecially  those  of  the  group  tests,  to  justify  the 
judgment  of  feeble-mindedness.  I  gave  him  a  spe¬ 
cial  reading  test  and  found  further  evidence  of  the 
same  kind,  for  he  halted  and  stumbled  along,  once 
in  a  while  pronouncing  a  word,  but  for  most  part 
mumbling  rather  than  reading.  Also  he  did  not 
appear  to  have  the  slightest  idea  of  the  connected 
meaning  of  the  passage  he  had  just  read.  I  then 
gave  him  an  oral  vocabulary  test  and  was  sur¬ 
prised  to  discover  how  many  words  he  could  define, 
an  evidence  of  normal  mentality.  As  a  last  resort 
I  repeated  the  reading  test  and  watched  his  eye 
movements.  /  Here.  I  decided,  I  had  found  the 
cause  of  his  difficulties.  His  eyes  did  not  move 
regularly  across  the  page  with  spaced  pauses,  but 
jumped  from  place  to  place,  sometimes  skipping 
lines.  On  asking  him  about  his  reading  he  told  me 
he  would  recognize  a  word  or  two.  then  another 
word,  but  could  not  see  any  related  meaning  be¬ 
tween  these  words.  It  was  evident  that  he  was 
not  seeing  the  entire  passage.  A  medical  examina¬ 
tion  revealed  the  fact  that  his  eyes  were  affected 
with  a  kind  of  palsy  which  made  it  impossible  for 
him  to  control  them  while  reading.  This  fact  ac¬ 
counted  for  his  low  scores  in  reading  tests  and  on 
intelligence  tests  which  required  reading.  Not 
being  able  to  read  he  had  been  steadily  retarded 
in  his  school  work  and  information  which  is  ac¬ 


quired  by  reading.  An  extended  medical  treat¬ 
ment  and  period  of  instruction  caused  his  com¬ 
plete  recovery  and  restoration  to  the  normal  grade 
of  the  school. 

On  another  occasion  I  was  called  upon  to  test 
all  questionable  cases  with  a  view  to  making  as¬ 
signments  to  the  ungraded  room.  Two  brothers 
were  brought  to  me.  They  had  already  been  de¬ 
clared  sub-normal  by  their  teacher  and  had  been 
placed  in  the  special  class.  The  Binet  test  showed 
both  of  them  to  be  very  near  normal.  In  fact 
they  would  have  been  above  normal  had  they  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  passing  the  tests  which  depended  upon 
reading.  Further  investigation  revealed  the  fact 
that  the  primary  teacher  of  these  boys  had  held 
her  position  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  she  was  the 
niece  of  the  secretary  of  the  school  board.  Secure 
in  her  position,  she  had  read  her  monthly  magazine 
in  the  classroom  while  the  pupils  learned  as  best 
they  might  and  stumbled  through  their  reading 
without  guidance.  At  the  end  of  the  second  grade 
she  had  passed  them  on  to  become  the  problem  of 
the  next  teachers.  Tliese  teachers  could  conceive 
only  one  reason  for  such  deficiency  in  reading;  that 
of  low  mentality.  The  boys  were  recommended 
for  special  instruction  in  basic  steps  in  reading  and 
soon  afterwards  they  were  ready  for  their  regular 
grade  work. 

Every  test  record  of  a  child  remanded  for  spe¬ 
cial  work  in  the  ungraded  class  should  be  accom¬ 
panied  with  a  complete  diagnosis,  not  merely  as 
a  means  of  determining  whether  low  capacity  or 
merely  poor  ability  forces  this  step,  but  also  as  a 
basis  of  recommendations  for  future  procedure. 

There  is  a  common  belief  that  one  can  discover 
feeble-mindedness  by  physical  appearance.  While 
it  is  true  that  certain  types  of  dementia  are  char¬ 
acterized  by  symptoms  which  are  readily  observ¬ 
able,  as  with  the  mongol,  or  cretin,  or  hydroce¬ 
phalic  idiot,  this  is  not  a  safe  criterion.  A  child 
may  possess  various  deformities;  large  or  small 
head,  misshapen  head,  open  mouth,  coarse  skin, 
stupid  e]q>ression,  and  so  on;  yet  be  normal  men¬ 
tally,  possibly  bright.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
good-looking,  well-formed,  and  fine-appearing 
child  may  be  hopelessly  deficient  in  mentality. 
Photographs  will  never  reveal  mental  levels.  What 
a  child  does,  how  he  behaves,  is  the  only  sure 
indication.  The  customary  procedure  is  to  wait 
until  the  child  has  had  several  years  of  school  work 
in  which  he  fails  before  placing  him  in  the  special 
room.  Wallin  shows  in  his  recent  survey  of  spe¬ 
cial  education  in  Baltimore  that  only  eight  per  cent, 
are  placed  in  the  special  rooms  before  the  age  of 
nine.  The  New  York  State  law  requires  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  special  classes  to  which  children  are 
assigned  who  are  three  years  or  more  retarded  in 
school.  Granted  that  a  feeble-minded  child  en- 
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ten  the  fint  grade  at  the  age  of  six,  even  though 
he  fails  in  this  grade  every  year,  he  will  be  ten 
yean  old  before  he  is  considered  retarded  enough 
to  be  assigned  to  the  q>ecial  room. 

It  is  very  important  that  the  mentally  deficient 
child  shadl  be  discovered  early  and  be  given  the 
advantage  of  the  special  treatment  under  a  teacher 
who  understands:  not  merely  to  forestall  his  ex- 
perience  in  failure  and  to  give  him  valuable  train¬ 
ing,  but  also  as  a  means  of  effecting  a  great  deal 
of  preventive  work  with  reference  to  sight,  hearing, 
nutrition,  dental  care,  orthopedic  work,  toxic  con¬ 
ditions,  bad  personal  and  sociaJ  habits,  etc. 

A  distinction  must  be  made  between  the  large 
city  system  and  the  small  town  and  rural  school 
as  far  as  organization  and  type  of  provisions  that 
are  made  for  dealing  with  the  sub-normal.  In  the 
latter  the  regular  classroom  teacher  must  often  take 
over  the  duties  which  ordinarily  are  cared  for  by 
the  special  teacher.  All  such  teachers  need  spe¬ 
cial  training,  so  they  will  know  how  to  deal  with 
sub-normals.  Consolidated  schools  afford  an  op¬ 
portunity  for  the  development  of  special  rooms. 
It  is  possible  for  several  adjacent  districts  to  con¬ 
solidate  their  work  with  sub-normals  and  thus  pro¬ 
vide  speciad  classes.  It  has  been  the  usual  prac¬ 
tice  for  rural  schools  to  ignore  the  problem.  On 
one  occasion  1  stood  by  the  desk  of  a  County  Su¬ 
perintendent  of  Schools  while  she  was  making  out 
her  annual  report  to  the  State  Superintendent  1 
noted  that  she  reported  a  zero  under  the  heading 
"Number  of  Feeble-minded.”  With  a  school 
population  of  15,000  1  knew  and  she  should  have 
known  that  this  was  false,  the  more  likely  figure 
being  150. 

One  who  works  with  problem  children  must 
have  a  good  command  of  the  case-history  tech¬ 
nique.  An  analysis  of  this  nature  sometimes 
throws  a  great  deal  of  light  on  the  basic  causes 
and  is  suggestive  of  the  best  treatment.  The  case 
history  will  include  a  consideration  of  family  his¬ 
tory,  with  special  reference  to  the  incidence  of 
mental  defects;  prenatal  conditions;  disease  his¬ 
tory:  behavior  development,  with  age  at  walking, 
talking,  etc.;  economic  and  social  status  of  home: 
size  of  family ;  learning  development ;  peculiar 
habits;  school  history:  companions;  social  attitudes, 
and  many  other  items. 

It  is  seldom  if  ever  that  a  case  study  can  be 
considered  complete  or  absolutely  reliable.  Those 
who  report  may  be  ignorant  of  the  true  facts,  they 
may  have  very  deficient  memories  of  of 

which  an  accurate  record  has  seldom  been  made, 
or  they  may  even  deliberately  deceive  the  mvesd- 
gator.  Granted  that  the  facts  are  collected  it  is 
impossible  to  verify  them.  Incidents  may  be  ex¬ 
aggerated  or  under-emphasized.  The  interpreta¬ 
tion  given  may  be  quite  in  error.  It  is  compara¬ 


tively  easy  and  accurate  to  trace  influences  while 
the  child  is  under  observation,  but  when  one  makes 
an  ex  post  facto  study  there  is  no  check  upon  the 
factors  which  really  affected  the  child.  Tlie  na¬ 
ture  of  the  pathogenesis  is  usually  ambigious.  The 
real  influences  caimot  be  isolated  from  the  mass, 
hence  one  must  depend  upon  inference,  which  may 
be  greatly  in  enor.  Intelligence  tests  are  com¬ 
monly  called  tests  of  native  capacity.  As  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact  this  is  only  theoretically  true  of  any  in¬ 
dividual  and  is  definitely  not  true  of  others.  A 
boy  of  15  was  brought  to  me  for  testing.  His 
Bmet  mental  age  was  about  9V^.  Noting  his 
peculiar  type  of  mental  organization,  good  in  cer¬ 
tain  types  of  tests  and  poor  in  others.  I  mvesd- 
gated  his  family  history  and  found  that  his  de¬ 
velopment  had  been  very  normal  up  to  one  year 
of  age  when  he  had  had  a  severe  attack  of  scarlet 
fever  with  complications.  Here,  apparently,  was 
the  cause,  although  there  could  be  no  sure  proof 
of  it 

As  a  primary  consideration,  the  health  and  phy¬ 
sical  well-being  of  the  feeble-minded  child  is  a 
major  problem.  This  is  recognized  as  basic  in  all 
educational  work,  but  is  especially  pertinent  in  the 
education  of  the  sub-normal  groups.  In  the  first 
place,  some  physical  disorder  is  prominent  in  the 
etiology  of  most  cases  of  feeble-mindedness,  and 
the  cure  of  such  a  disorder  or  malfunctioning  is 
the  first  st^  in  the  treatment  We  have  long  since 
passed  the  day  when  possession  by  an  evil  spirit 
was  considered  an  adequate  explanation  of  de¬ 
ficient  mentality.  Now  we  are  more  apt  to  look 
for  an  evil  thyroid  gland,  or  a  malignant  infection, 
as  the  cause  of  the  mischief. 

The  teacher  of  sub-normal  children  can  no 
longer  regard  herself  as  merely  a  specialist  in  edu¬ 
cation,  with  a  responsibility  for  knowing  only 
methods  and  techniques  of  instruction.  She  must 
have  an  adequate  background  of  medical  training 
so  that  she  has  a  clear  understanding  of  the  close  re¬ 
lationship  of  mental  and  physical  deficiency  and  is 
able  to  detect  the  simple  or  complex  symptoms  of 
physical  disorder  which  may  underlie  or  contribute 
to  the  child's  mental  condition.  She  must  know 
to  what  an  extent  the  child’s  trouble  of  mind  or 
body  is  remediable  and  give  recommendations  to 
school  and  home  for  treatment  In  some  local 
situadons  she  must,  perforce,  be  nurse  and  doctor 
within  the  extent  of  her  powers;  in  others  she  must 
be  the  valuable  intermediary  between  the  child  and 
the  home,  or  nurse,  or  doctor  in  securing  for  the 
child  the  aid  which  is  demanded. 

The  teacher  should  know  a  great  deal  concern¬ 
ing  the  eyes  and  ears,  and  know  how  to  detect  any 
of  the  common  defects  of  vision  or  difficulty  in 
hearing.  A  normal  child  who  cannot  see  or  hear 
well  will  come  to  take  on  many  of  the  aspects  of 
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a  sub-normal  child.  Others  who  are  mentally  de¬ 
ficient  will  make  more  rapid  progress  if  vision  or 
hearing  are  improved,  or  allowance  made  for  such 
deficiencies  by  adapting  the  methods  of  instruction. 
Children  themselves  will  never  discover  their  own 
defect.  The  onset  of  the  defect  may  be  so  gradual 
or  be  of  such  long  standing  it  never  occurs  to  them 
that  anything  should  be  seen  more  clearly  or 
heard  more  plainly.  In  conducting  a  psychological 
experiment  among  the  pupils  of  a  small  city  school 
system  I  discovered  two  children  who  were  blind 
in  one  eye.  Teachers,  parents,  and  children  were 
not  aware  of  the  defect 

Most  studies  of  the  mentally  handicapped  show 
them  to  be,  on  the  average,  retarded  in  height  and 
weight,  and  lacking  in  vital  energy.  The  haemo¬ 
globin  test  shows  the  blood  to  be  deficient  in  the 
elements  which  make  for  strength.  These  facts 
indicate  the  need  for  special  nourishment  through 
the  right  kind  of  food,  and  also  for  sunlight  and 
possibly  irradition  with  ultra-violet  rays.  The 
teacher  should  be  able  to  apply  tests  and  meas¬ 
ures  to  determine  cases  of  malnutrition  and  possible 
deficiencies  in  the  metabolic  processes.  Further¬ 
more,  she  should  be  a  practical  dietitian  and  pro¬ 
vide  school  lunches  suitable  to  the  varying  needs  of 
individuals,  as  well  as  recommend  the  right  kind 
of  food  at  home.  It  has  been  commonly  noted 
that  an  increase  of  physical  energy  has  been  fol¬ 
lowed  or  accompanied  by  a  stepping  up  of  mental 
powers,  in  some  cases  with  marked  improvement. 

The  fact  should  be  clearly  known  that  certain 
drugs  contribute  to  mental  deficiency.  Bromides 
or  chlorics  which  are  frequently  given  to  children 
as  sedatives,  while  in  themselves  not  toxic,  may 
cause  deficient  mentality  when  their  use  is  pro¬ 
longed.  Diseases  are  sometimes  blamed  for  the 
onset  of  mental  decay,  when  in  reality  it  is  the  drug 
which  is  used  as  a  treatment  which  is  the  real  cause. 

It  is  especially  important  that  the  teacher  of 
special  classes  be  a  student  of  social  and  com¬ 
munity  life  and  one  who  can  establish  co-operation 
with  the  home,  as  well  as  gain  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  from  the  home.  Sometimes  a  community 
analysis  will  throw  a  great  deal  of  light  on  the 
problems  which  a  teacher  meets.  In  making  a 
community  survey,  I  foimd  such  a  large  number 
of  definitely  sub-normal  pupils  that  I  was  tempted 
to  doubt  my  own  records.  Seeking  an  explanation, 
I  discovered  that  the  town  had  been  for  many 
years  the  winter  quarters  of  a  great  circus.  It  was 
also  a  railroad  center.  Hangers-on  and  roust¬ 
abouts  had  followed  the  circus  into  town  and  then 
had  secured  work  on  the  railroad  and  settled  down. 
Themselves  of  apparent  low  mentality,  they  had 
found  a  mate  of  equal  mental  caliber  and  had  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  rear  large  families,  most  of  whom  be¬ 
came  the  problem  of  education  and  community  life. 


Tlrese  children  seldom  went  beyond  the  third  grade 
and  drifted  along  at  that  level  until  their  age  per¬ 
mitted  them  to  go  to  work.  The  need  for  a  spe¬ 
cial  class  of  a  particular  type  was  indicated. 


Mr.  West’s  article  on  Special  Problems  in  the 
Iiutruction  of  Feeble-minded  Children  rvill  be  con¬ 
cluded  in  the  February  number  of  the  Review. 


National  Vocational  Guidance  Association 
to  Meet  in  Atlantic  City 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Vocational 
Guidance  Association  will  be  held  at  the  close  of 
the  week  preceding  the  Superintendents’  Conven¬ 
tion.  From  February  20-22,  1930,  at  the  Chal- 
fonte-Haddon  Hall,  Atlantic  City,  three  hundred 
or  more  people  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States 
will  meet  to  discuss  problems  in  the  field  of  Voca¬ 
tional  and  Educational  Guidance.  Doctor  Morris 
S,  Viteles,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  is  in 
charge  of  the  program.  We  can  look  forward  to 
hearing  in  the  general  session  the  newest  develop¬ 
ments  and  most  scientific  practices  m  the  field  of 
guidance,  while  in  the  group  meetings  on  occupa¬ 
tional  research,  counseling,  placement  and  follow¬ 
up  there  will  be  discussions  and  presentations  of 
vital  importance  to  any  one  engaged  in  these  activi¬ 
ties. 

During  the  past  year  the  national  organization 
has  widened  the  scope  of  its  activities  by  securing 
for  its  magazine  associate  editors  and  an  advisory 
board  consisting  of  leaders  of  national  reputation 
in  the  field  of  guidance.  Those  attending  this  con¬ 
vention  cannot  but  profit  widely  by  the  influence  of 
so  varied  and  able  a  group  of  educators. 

With  the  growing  interest  in  guidance  in  all 
kinds  of  schools  and  organizations  and  the  expan¬ 
sion  of  personnel  work  m  industry,  it  is  expected 
that  this  will  be  the  largest  convention  the  National 
Vocational  Guidance  Association  has  ever  held. 


National  Council  of  Teachers’ 
Retirement  Systems 

The  Seventh  Annual  Meeting  of  the  National 
Council  of  Teachers*  Retirement  Systems  is  to  be 
held  in  Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey,  from  February 
24-27,  1930,  at  the  Hotel  Strand. 

Anyone  interested  in  this  comparatively  new  and 
all  important  project  may  attend  the  sessions. 
Those  working  for  the  passage  or  improvement  of 
teachers’  retirement  laws  have  derived  much  as¬ 
sistance  from  their  attendance  at  these  meetings. 

A  splendid  program  is  now  being  perfected. 
We  shall  be  happy  to  welcome  any  newcomers  to 
our  group. 
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Give  Text  Books  the 
Proteetion  and  Support 


of  the  Holden  Book  Covers  and  they  will  give  your  com¬ 
munity  twice  as  much  service.  This  automatically  reduces 
the  annual  outlay  for  new  books  and  provides  the  necessary 
sanitary  features  so  important  wherever  Free  text  books  are 
furnished. 

A  djusiabtlit\f — IV earing  Quality) — Hygiene 


Holden  Patent  Book  Cover  Company 


Miles  C.  Holden,  Prexdent 


Springfield.  Massachusetts 


/fobf 

there  is  an  abridged  Mastery  Speller 


^DCHEATH^ 
AND  COMPANY 

PUBLISHERS''^ 


Smith -Bagley 

Masterjf  Word  List,  Crades  II-VIII 
contains  all  the  scientifically  selected  and 
graded  word  lists  of  the  conq>lete  edition, 
as  well  as  provision  for  individual  differeiKes, 
and  well  motivated  exercises.  Dictation  ex¬ 
ercises,  study  suggestions,  100%  tests  and 
many  games  and  puzzles  have  been  omitted. 
For  the  teacher  who  does  not  find  the 
purchase  of  an  entire  series  feasible,  the 
Mastery  Word  List  will  prove  a  godsend. 
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An  Untrained  Teacher — A  Community 
Liability 

Continued  from  page  25 

who  are  ignorant  of  the  distinctions  between  expert 
teaching  and  inexpert  teaching.  It  remains  to  add 
to  the  contentions  presented  in  this  paper  an  ex¬ 
hortation  that  the  members  of  the  teaching  pro¬ 
fession  become  more  active  than  they  have  been  in 
the  past  in  pointing  out  the  positive  harm  which 
results  from  mexpert  teaching.  No  one  should  be 
more  vigorous  advocates  of  training  than  teachers. 


The  Stacy-Trent  Hotel 

TSUTTOir*  WWW  JWMWWX 
TRENTON’S  FINEST  HOTEL 
ABSOLUTELY  FIREPROOF 


Rooms  babbacks 


Large  Dining  Rooms  and  Coffee  Shopfs 

NEW  jersey  state  TEACHERS’  ASSOCIATION 
PERMANENT  HEADQUARTERS 


LABORATORY  APPARATUS 

AND 

SUPPLIES 

LOWEST  PRICE— BEST  QUALITY— 
PROMPTEST  SERVICE 

Agricullure,  Biology,  PhyiicaJ  Geography, 
Chemiilry  and  Phyiict.  A*k  for  Catalog!. 
Give  your  name,  school  position  and  subject 
Mention  this  journal. 

CENTRAL  SCIENTIFIC  CO. 
LABORATORY  SUPPLIES 
Apparatus  —  Chemicals 

460  E.  OHIO  KT..  CHICAGO,  U.  8.  A. 


If  the  members  of  the  educational  profession  will 
take  occasion  to  tell  the  older  members  of  the  com¬ 
munity  what  educational  science  has  made  clear  by 
its  studies,  there  will  be  a  wider  recognition  than 
there  now  is  of  the  menace  which  lack  of  training 
really  is  to  individuals  and  to  society  in  general. 


Annual  Summer  Meeting  Will  Be 
Held  in  Columbus 

The  Sixty-eighth  Annual  Ginvention  of  the 
Nationid  Education  Association  will  be  held  in 
Gilumbus,  Ohio,  Saturday,  June  28,  to  Friday, 
July  4,  1930.  The  Columbus  Auditorium,  three 
blocks  from  the  two  largest  hotels,  will  be  the 
center  of  convention  activities  while  meeting  places 
for  departments  and  other  group  meetings  are  con¬ 
veniently  located.  The  hospitality  shown  at  the 
Atlanta  meeting  last  summer  has  inspired  the 
teachers  of  Columbus  and  the  state  of  Ohio  to 
make  plans  for  a  hearty  welcome  to  the  “Buckeye” 
state. 


IS  A  SPLENDID  MEDIUM 
roi)  YOUR  ART  CLASSES 

CRAYON  EX' 

•THE  3-WAV  WAX  CRAVON  • 

ERAVOGRAPH' 

•THE  CRAYON  THAT  BLENDS  AND  ERASES- 

nmirr  mt  our  new  'auvoeRAMKauMNex'ART  hors 


SCHOOL.  CARNITAI,  SUPPLIRS 

t”Bow  to  suet  Id.  CsiBlrsl" . tS.lS 

"Sldsshows”  M  omr  iluDU . IS 

“What  and  Bow  of  Am.  Cltcaa'' . IS 

“Soraptw  a  FaUt  la.  Clnoa’’ . SS 

“HS  StuDt  Show  aad  CamlTal" .  LW 

“How  to  DVt  aa  Aaatoui  Clitut" .  LTS 

CatalofM  Frsa  Usosad  Harthaadita  BataraaMa 

ALBERT  V.  JENSEN 

Box  7,  H.  P.  StatloB  Dm  MvIsim,  l«wai 
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The  Diamond  Jubilee  ^G)nvention 

ContinueJ  from  page  8 

distinguished  men  and  women.  It  is  a  New  Jersey 
Survey  and  not  one  made  by  outsiders.  I  have 
been  told  that  it  is  a  fact  finding,  not  a  fault  finding 
commission.  I  am  sure  it  will  be  eminently  fair 
and  we  certainly  welcome  such  a  survey,  and 
will  profit  by  it. 

I  wish  also  to  stress  the  splendid  professional 
spirit  of  the  teachers  throughout  the  State.  The 
evidence  may  be  observed  on  every  hand.  More 
of  our  teachers  are  availing  themselves  of  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  taking  some  of  the  many  excellent 
courses  offered  by  the  Colleges  and  Normal 
Schools.  Training  in  service  is  becoming  more 
and  more  prevalent.  The  teachers  are  determined 
to  know  for  themselves  the  newest  and  best  in 
education.  Our  Commissioner  of  Education  and 
the  State  Department  are  projecting  a  fine  piece  of 
work  in  the  Teacher  Training  Program. 

This  progressive  spirit  is  also  shown  by  the  num¬ 
ber  of  educational  books  and  magazines  which 
are  being  read  with  growing  interest.  Our  educa¬ 
tional  conventions  are  being  better  attended  than 
ever  before.  Our  membership  in  the  great  National 
Education  Association  Convention  is  rapidly  in¬ 
creasing.  It  is  my  hope  that  soon  every  teacher 
will  belong  to  her  local,  her  State,  and  her  national 
organization.  The  growing  tendency  to  travel 
during  vacation  is  also  commendable,  for  its  pur¬ 
pose  is  educational  as  well  as  recreational. 

The  fact  that  our  teachers  are  filling  a  much 
larger  place  in  the  social  and  political  life  in 
their  community  is  another  indication  of  profes¬ 
sional  growth.  More  and  more  they  are  accepting 
the  opportvmity  of  service  in  the  every  day  affairs 
of  our  American  Life.  This  is  commendable. 

One  thing  more  I  must  bring  to  your  attention 
and  that  is  our  own  publication.  The  New  Jersey 
Educational  Review  is  rapidly  growing  in  favor 
among  our  teachen.  To  our  Editorial  Board 
much  praise  is  due,  but  something  more  than  praise 
is  due  them.  We  should  help  them  in  their  aim 
to  make  it  a  true  organ  of  the  Association.  The 
pen  of  the  New  Jersey  teachers  should  make  a 
larger  contribution  in  the  future  than  it  has  in  the 
past. 

We  are  just  beginning  to  celebrate  our  Diamond 
Jubilee.  We  think  we  have  prepared  an  excellent 
program.  I  am  sure  you  will  find  something  worth¬ 
while  in  every  session  and  in  all  the  Department 
Meetings.  We  hope  you  will  enjoy  the  Anniver¬ 
sary  Dinner  and  the  Reception  following  the  dinner. 
You  have  brought  your  enthusiasm  with  you.  Let 
us  make  this  Anniversary  an  epoch  making  An¬ 
niversary.  One  that  will  resound  through  the 
coming  years  until  our  100th  Anniversary  rolls 
around. 


2  Big 

Holiday 

Numbers 

of 


NORMAL  INSTRUCTOR 

^PRIMARY  PLANS 


for  Only  40  Cents 

(Regular  Price  60  Cents) 

Normal  Iiutroctor-Primair  Plans  is  recotrnixed  as  the 
outstanding  educational  magasine  of  the  world. 

The  November  and  December  numbers  are  the  out¬ 
standing  numoers  of  the  year. 

Because  of  the  many  special  holiday  and  entertainment 
features  contained  in  these  two  issues,  large  numbers  of 
teachers  who  are  not  regular  subscribers  order  these  num¬ 
bers  each  year  at  the  full  price  of  SO  cents  a  copy. 

In  the  belief  that  many  thousands  of  teachers  will 
avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  which  we  are  offer¬ 
ing  to  secure  these  two  big  numbers  at  a  special  price 
of  40c  for  both,  we  are  printing  a  large  number  of  extra 
copies  to  supply  this  demand. 

Order  now  and  get  the  November  number  at  once  ami 
the  December  number  during  the  last  week  of  November. 

Some  of  the  Good  Things  That  You 
Will  Get  in  These  Two  Numbers 

Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  Entertainment  MateriaL 
A  great  abundance  and  variety  of  songs,  plays,  recita¬ 
tions,  exercises,  etc.,  for  all  the  grades. 

Eight-Page  Betogravare  Picture  Section  in  each  issue 
providing  visual  aids  for  all  the  grades.  Art.  History, 
Geography,  Industry  and  Commerce  are  featured  and 
classroom  presentation  of  all  subjects  illustrated  in  this 
Rotogravure  Section  is  greatly  enriched.  Four  pages  of 
the  November  Rotogravure  Section  wiU  be  devoted  to 
•The  Philippines  and  four  pages  of  tho  December  Sec¬ 
tion  to  P^estine. 

Full-Color  Reproductions  of  Famous  Paintings  for  Pic¬ 
ture  Study.  “The  Market  Cart”  by  Gainsborough  for 
November  and  "Madonna  and  Child”  by  Lippi  for 
December.  These  full-color  reproductions  appear  on 
the  front  covers  of  the  magaxine  and  complete  lesson 
material  is  supplied  on  inside  pages. 

Large  Amount  of  Handwork  MateriaL  including  outline 
drawings  of  poster  patterns,  calendars,  geography 
features,  etc. ;  designs  for  window  decorations,  Christ¬ 
mas  cards  and  gifts,  etc. 

Reading.  A  large  number  of  stories  relating  to  nature, 
history,  geography,  arithmetic,  community  life,  safety, 
etc.,  for  different  grades. 

Special  Articles  and  Features  treat  geography,  his&ry, 
character  building,  projects,  poetry,  school  lunch,  etc. 
Teachers’  Help-One-Another  Club — a  veritable  treasure- 
chest  of  helpful  suggestions. 

- Mail  This  Order  Blank  Today—  — 

( N.  J.  E.-Not.  ] 

F.  A.  OWKN  PUBLItHINQ  OO.,  Danrrlllo,  N.  V. 

Plesse  send  me  the  NoTember  and  December  numbers  of 
Normal  Instructor- Primary  Plans  at  your  special  price  of  40 
cents  for  both. 

I  am  enclosing  Q  money  order,  □  check,  □  stamps  herewith. 

Name  . . . . . . 

St.  or  R.  D . . . . . . 

P.  O . . .  Slata. _ 
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N.  E.  A.  Department  of  Superintendence 

Sixtieth  Annual  Meeting 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  February  22-27,  1930 
Tentative  General  Program 

Convention  Theme:  Education  in  the  Spirit  of  Life 

E.ducation  is  life.  This  statement  of  the  philosopher,  which  seemed  so  radical  when  first 
uttered,  is  now  generally  accepted.  American  education  is  engaged  in  the  process  of 
putting  the  ideal  into  practice.  As  we  would  have  life,  so  must  our  education  be. 


Saturday,  February  22 

1:30  P.  M. — General  Session — Formal  open¬ 
ing  of  the  exhibits. 

Sunday,  February  23 

5:30  P.  M. — General  Session — Vesper  service. 
THEME — Life  is  idealistic:  education 
must  aim  high. 

8:15  P.  M — General  Session — Recital  of  New 
Jersey  All-State  Orchestra. 

Monday,  February  24 

9:00  A.  M. — General  Session 

THEME — Life  is  friendly,  education 
must  develop  a  social  spirit. 

2:15  P.  M. — Administrative  groups,  arranged 
according  to  size  of  city;  themes  selected 
by  chairmen. 

8:00  P.  M. — General  Session 

THEME — Life  is  dynamic:  education 
must  move  forward  aggressively. 
Tuesday,  February  25 

9:00  A.  M. — General  session  and  business 
meeting 

THEME — Life  is  practical:  education 
must  be  efficient. 


2:15  P.  M. — [discussion  groups,  arranged  ac¬ 
cording  to  subjects,  themes  selected  to  sup¬ 
plement  Tuesday  morning  general  session. 

8:00  P.  M. — General  session  and  pageant. 
THEME — Life  is  recreative:  education 
must  train  for  leisure. 

Wednesday,  February  26 

9:00  A.  M. — General  Session 

THEME — Life  is  progressive:  education 
must  adjust  itself  to  new  needs. 

2:15  P.  M. — Administrative  groups  arranged 
according  to  size  of  city,  to  consider  prob¬ 
lems  of  supervision. 

6:00  P.  M. — -College  dinners. 

8:00  P.  M. — Rehearsal  of  National  High 
School  Orchsetra,  open  to  the  public. 

Thursday,  February  27 

9:00  A.  M. — General  Session 

THEME — Life  is  co-operative:  education 
must  itself  co-operate. 

2:00  P.  M. — Final  general  session — Grand 
concert  of  National  High  School  Or¬ 
chestra. 


UNIVERSITY 

iCMUca  cvnuci  «  cacami 

‘•.STUDENT  TOURS 


EUROPE 


■nmi  TTi-i - — — 

IM  BAST  4ar‘  BTUMKT  H.  V.  C. 


TAKE  A  TEMPLE  TOUR 

Eoropc  this  rammer.  Ilotorinr.  Obermmmervmi. 
BRTRTiRn  CMtlcs.  KontainebleRU,  ShokespeRro 
Country.  Cultured,  eocnpetent  leaders.  tS  years* 
■oeeeesfgl  experience. 

Moderate  Prices 
Send /or  hooklot  A 

lEMPLE(^lOURS 

SSO  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  T. 


UNIVERSITY 
and  STUDENT  TOURS 

The  Ideal  Tours  for  cultured  travelers. 
Competent  Leadership  —  splendid  travel 
arrangements.  College  credit  available. 

“The  j4merican  Unhenify  fVay  of  TmtT' 

AMERICAN  INSTITUTE 
OF  EDUCATIONAL  TRAVEL 
587  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


Foremoat  Student  Toura 
Nwrir4000Mtlaa«d  maalMnlami 
2S0  All  Expense  Toura 
,  nail  groapi.  in  fliaaa  hotels,  men 
Inotor  tnrol.  VWt  tbs  Passloo  Flaf 
of  1030.  StoAfor  SoolUt. 

C»LLEGE  TRAVEL  CXUB 
U4  BoTxaRMi  Sr.  Borom.  Msm 
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H.  M.  VOORHLLS  &  BRO. 


Trenton  -  New  Jersey 


Style  and  Quality  Furriers 
And  Smart  Outfitters 

Visitors  to  Historic  Trenton  receive  a  cordial  ivelcome  here 


Teachers  Should  Be  Paid  if  Disabled 

With  the  present  higrh  cost  of  medical  service  and  the  loaa  of  salary  when  a  teacher  is  die* 
abled,  no  one  would  doubt  the  necessity  of  protecting  his  or  her  income. 

Many  plans  have  been  devised,  but  have  not  liroven  entirely  eatlsfactory.  In  some  cases, 
THE  COST  WAS  TOO  HIGH  for  the  benefits  paid,  or  the  protection  was  limited  to  certain  dis* 
eases.  Then,  too,  the  protection  offered  was  cancelable  if  the  teacher  proved  a  bad  risk,  or 
retired  from  teaching. 

Various  committees  of  teachers,  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  who  have  been  studying 
this  matter,  have  conceded  that  the  protection  offered  by  The  Teachers  Protective  Union  of 
Lancaster,  Pennsylvania  (THE  LARGEST  ORGANIZATION  OF  ITS  KIND  IN  THE  WORLD), 
is  the  ideal  protection  for  them;  because  it  pays  for  EVERY  DISEASE  AND  ACCIDENT  known 
to  medical  science  in  any  part  of  the  civilised  world;  and,  in  addition,  pays  a  teacher  benefits  If 
she  is  not  ill  herself,  but  is  kept  from  her  classroom,  due  to  some  contagious  disease  existing 
at  her  home.  The  protection  they  offer  may  also  be  continued  after  retirement. 

They  offer  two  classes  of  protection;  one  costing  130.00  a  year,  and  paying  benefits  of  $26.00 
a  week  for  sickness  and  quarantine,  and  $46.00  a  week  for  accident;  the  other  costing  $24.00 
a  year,  and  paying  benefits  of  $25.00  a  week  for  sickness,  accident  and  quarantine. 

The  above  Organisation  was  chartered  in  1312,  and  today  has  over  25,000  Certificates  in 
force,  and  has  paid  to  its  members  over  ONE  MILLION  DOLLARS;  so  if  you  are  Interested,  In 
relieving  financial  worrlment,  ‘do  not  hesitate  to  get  in  touch  with  this  Organisation. 

For  your  convenience,  this  form  is  attached — 


TEACHERS  PROTECTIVE  UNION 
Breaenuia  Bldg.  Laneastcr,  Pa. 

Please  send  me  descriptive  printed  matter 
and  application  forms  for  your  exceptional 
health  and  accident  protection  for  Teachers. 
It  is  understood  that  this  carries  no  obliga¬ 
tion  on  my  part. 
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Schermerhorn  Teachers’  Agency 

EstabUBhed  1855  Charles  W.  Mnlford,  Prop. 

366  FIFTH  AVENXTE,  NZHAT  YOBE  CITY  BETWEEN  34th  and  35th  STBEBTS 

R  k  me  J  >836  EUCLID  AVE..  CLEVELAND.  OHIO 
Brench  Uflice.  |  UNION  TRUST  BLDG..  PITTSBURGH.  PA. 

A  superior  agency  for  superior  people.  We  regisler  only  reliable  candidates.  Services  free  to  school  oficialt 


J'Ae  Bryant  Teachers  Bureau,  Inc. 


NEW  YORK  Emplo})ment  Agents  PHILADELPHIA 

1759  Salmon  Tower  711  Witherspoon  Bldg. 

II  W.  42d  St.  Juniper  and  Walnut  Sts. 

Lackawanna  3332  Pennypacker  1223 

Visit,  write  or  telephone  either  office  for  careful,  discriminating  service  in  solving  placement  problems 


Employment  Agents 


KELLOGG'S  TEAOHERS'  AGENOV 

.H  lTnioB^*qaaK!'']New^rk.  N.  Y.  mi  m  ***““*®“  I  ManaKera 

(Broadway  at  16th  Street)  Algoaqnln  1<B6  Mian  M.  B.  Boamaa  ) 

We  have  reen  supplylngr  teachers  to  the  Public  Schools  for  over  forty  years.  We  have 
no  branches.  All  applications  for  membership  and  all  requests  for  teachers  receive  the 
personal  attention  of  the  managers.  Call,  write,  or  telephone  us  for  carefal  personal  serrlee 
Member  Nattoaal  Assoelatioa  of  Teachers*  AKcncies 


TEACHERS  WANTED  for  SCHOOLS 
AND  COLLEGES 

Teaching  Positions  Available  Daily 
College  It  preparation  for  placement.  Guidance  in 
service  is  as  essential  as  guidance  in  course.  Place¬ 
ment  Is  as  important  as  preparation. 

National  Teachers  Agency,  Inc. 

D.  H.  Cook,  Cen.  Mgr. 

1530  Chestnut  St..  Philadelphu 
Eight  branch  offices:  Pittsburgh,  New  Haven, 
Northampton,  Syracuse,  Cincinnati,  Bowling 
Green,  (Kv.).  So.  Jacksonville,  Fla. 
Wa^Ington,  D.  C. 


TRENT  PRESS 

THOMAS  J.  DELATE,  Proprietor 

BOOK  AND  JOB 
PRINTING  :  : 


14  NORTH  WARREN  STREET 
Third  Floor 


Telephone  5468 


TRENTON.  N.  J. 


Have  yon  a  copy  of 

THE  NEW  JERSEY  TEACHERS’  PENSION 
AND  ANNUITY  FUND  UAWf 
Thta  Hook  contaiaa  a  Dtseat,  an  Elxplaaatioa, 
the  Text,  and  Important  Rullnsa.  Expinina 
Retirement  Allowaaeea  and  Options. 
PRICE.  SIJW 

Published  by  IDA  B.  HOUSMAN 
Demurest  Hish  School  Hoboken,  N,  J. 
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In  Memoriam — Powell  G.  Fithian 

Continued  from  page  19 

and  zealous  official,  giving  freely  of  his  many 
talents  to  advance  its  interests  and  foster  its  minis¬ 


THE  PATHWAY  TO  READING 


try. 

And  here,  perhaps  we  may  speak  a  word  con¬ 
cerning  that  relations  that  were  nearest  his  heart. 
No  trait  of  his  character  was  more  beautiful  than 
his  devotion  to  his  home.  His  wife  and  son  were 
first  in  his  affection  always,  and  no  labor  was  ever 
too  heavy,  if  it  would  enhance  their  comfort  and 
and  happiness.  His  greatest  pleasiue  was  in  their 
company  and  his  greatest  satisfaction  was  in  their 
happmess.  He  was  an  affectionate  father  and  conr- 
rade.  and  a  loving,  helpful,  and  highly  appreciative 
husband. 

His  temperament  was  aggressive.  He  was  a 
man  of  action.  He  was  quick  to  translate  a 
thought ’into  a  deed.  And  many’s  the  deed  of 
kindly  ministry  that  he  has  done  for  friends, 
neighbors  and  associates. 

“Far  may  we  search  before  we  find 
A  heart  so  manly  and  so  kind!” 

This,  fellow  teachers,  was  the  man  whose  loss 
we  mourn  and  whose  memory  we  honor. 

Mr.  President: 

I  offer  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved:  That  the  members  of  the  New 
Jersey  State  Teachers’  Association  are  deeply 
moved  in  grief  at  the  loss  of  our  associate. 

Mr.  Powell  G.  Fithian.  whose  service  in  this 
Association  has  been  distinguished  by  the 
highest  sense  of  devotion  to  the  interests  of 
teachers  and  to  the  cause  of  education;  whose 
ability  as  a  leader  has  commanded  our  ad¬ 
miration  and  loyal  support;  whose  warm¬ 
hearted  friendship  has  won  our  affection;  and 
whose  staunch  Christian  character  will  abide 
in  our  memory; — but  while  we* grieve  at  his 
loss,  we  rejoice  that  we  have  been  privileged 
to  know  him  as  our  friend,  to  feel  the  geni2d 
warmth  of  his  heart;  and  to  know  that  he  has 
been  the  apostle  of  sunshine  and  gladness  to 
so  many  boys  and  girls  into  whose  hearts  he 
has  put  a  song. 

We  desire  to  express  our  tenderest  sym¬ 
pathy  to  his  family. 

Speaking  for  the  Committee  on  Enrollment,  of 
which  Mr.  Fithian  was  chairman.  Mr.  George  C. 
Baker  said: 

Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion: 

We  were  all  deeply  impressed  with  the  fine 
tribute  so  beautifully  expressed  by  Dr.  Bryan  con¬ 
cerning  our  late  friend  and  brother.  Powell  G. 
Fithian.  Last  evening  the  Enrollment  Committee 
met  for  the  first  time  in  mamy.  many  years  without 
their  chief.  At  that  meeting  the  members  of  the 
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thousands  of  ^Successful 
teachers 
use  **CShe 
Supreme 
Authority  " 


To  get  accurate,  encyclopedic,  up-to-date  in¬ 
formation  of  all  kinds  that  is  of  vital  use  and 
interest  in  the  schoolroom. 

A  wise  school  superintendent  hns  said:  **/  hone 
never  j/et  seen  a  person,  trhelher  pupil  or  teacher, 
who  was  accustomed  to  the  frequent  use  of  the  dic¬ 
tionary  who  was  not  at  the  same  time  a  good  or 
superior  all-round  scholar."  A  better  test  than  this 
of  the  value  of  dictionary  work  could  not  be  found. 

The  New  International  is  constantly  revised 
and  improved  to  keep  abreast  of  modern 
needs  and  information.  452,000  Elntries, 
including  thousands  of  New  Words.  6000 
Illustrations.  2,700  Pages. 

IVrite  for  Helps  in  Teaching  the  Dictionary,  FREE 

G.  &  C.  MERRIAM  CO. 

SPRINGFIELD.  MASSACHUSETTS 


New  High  School  Text-hook 

PLANE 

GEOMETRY 

Bj)  Charles  Solomon,  Chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Mathematics,  Boys  High 
School,  Brooklyn,  Neiv  York,  ond  Her¬ 
man  H.  Wright,  District  Superintendent 
assigned  to  High  Schools,  New  York  City. 

$1.40 

A  New  Scribner  High  School 
Text-book 

Requires  analysis  before  proof. 

Stimulates  constructive  thinking. 

Develops  mathematical  power. 

Provides  many  practical  exercises. 
Introduces  subject  by  logical  steps. 

Is  distinguished  for  simplicity  and  clear¬ 
ness. 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER’S  SONS 

Educational  Department 
597  Fifth  Avenue  New  York  City 


Committee  were  definitely  of  the  opinion  that  the 
finest  tribute  they  could  pay  their  former  chair¬ 
man  was  to  go  back  to  their  respective  districts 
and  make  real,  as  a  tribute  to  him.  the  slogan  he 
has  held  for  many  years— one  hundred  per  cent, 
enrollment  of  the  teachers  of  the  State  in  this  As¬ 
sociation.  As  the  life  of  that  great  man  has  been 
an  inspiration  to  the  Enrollment  Committee,  we 
trust  his  memory  will  be  a  benediction. 

Improving  the  Use  of  the 
Class  Period 

Continued  from  page  18 

be  re-taught  during  the  class  period,  but  certainly 
not  the  whole  class. 

It  is  significant  to  know,  I  think,  in  concluding 
this  discussion  of  the  use  and  improvement  of  the 
class  period,  that  it  should  become  a  problem  of 
systematic  experimentation  and  study  if  general 
progress  is  to  be  made  in  secondary  school  teaching. 
It  is  interesting  in  this  coimection  to  note  the  fact 
that  less  than  ten  per  cent  of  the  research  studies 
of  the  last  decade  have  dealt  with  methods  of  teach¬ 
ing.  We  have  investigated  almost  every  other 
phase  of  school  work,  but  have  minimized  the  study 
of  methods  of  the  class  room.  It  is  not  enough  to 
provide  improved  materials  of  instruction;  teachers 
must  be  trained  to  use  the  methods  skillfully  which 
we  know  to  be  efficient  methods.  Antiquated 
methods,  like  old  machines,  must  give  way  to  im¬ 
provement.  The  improvement  of  the  technique  of 
the  class  period  must  be  made  a  problem  of  mass 
attack.  Committees  should  be  designated  in  every 
school  to  find  out  what  has  been  done  and  what  is 
being  done  by  those  carrying  on  research  in  the 
field  of  classroom  methods.  I  am  led  to  say  that 
we  do  not  know,  as  a  group  of  secondary  school 
teachers,  what  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  re¬ 
search  work  in  our  field,  amd  if  we  could  have 
committees  of  teachers  to  set  about  the  task  of 
gathering  in  reports  of  this  material  and  passing  it 
on  to  the  group  in  general,  improvement  would 
certainly  result.  Again  I  think  conunittees  should 
be  formed  to  help  formulate  problems  for  study 
and  experimentation  within  the  school.  We  ought 
to  have  our  teachers  familiar  with  the  study  that 
we  want  to  undertake  in  the  school.  The  indi¬ 
vidual  teacher,  it  seems  to  me,  must  be  led  to 
realize  that  technique  is  important  and  that  he  as 
a  teacher  measures  himself  by  the  use  he  makes  of 
the  class  period.  If,  as  administrative  officers,  we 
can  interest  the  individual  teacher  in  a  personal 
program  to  improve  the  use  of  the  class  period,  we 
shall  see  very  shortly  an  era  of  school  teaching 
such  as  has  not  been  witnessed  before  in  our 
secondary  schools. 
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NATIONAL  EDLCATICNAL  ASSOCIATIOPi 
CCNVENTICN  SPECIAL 
~)  TOTAL  CHARCE' 

INCLDDINC  ALL  NEAtS  AND  FREE  BDS 
/  SERVICE  fcctwMjJIDTEUCCNFENTION  HALL 

Cf  AOO  Feb. 23.U>  2 8 . inclusive 
^  I  CDHFCRTABLE  OUTSIDE  ROOM  ~  ^ 

—  HKabiuiHxMOT&COLDRUNNINOWATER  -s, 


}  Feb.  23.to28.  inclusive 
COMFORTABLE  OUTSIDE  ROOM^ 
iviliv  PRIVATE  BATH 


PRINCE  JTHOf  EL 


T(ie  Educators  Beneficial  Association 

Rooms  422  to  430,  Woolworth  Buildhig 
Lancaster,  Pennsylvania 

SICKNESS  AND  ACCIDENT  PROTECTION  FOR  TEACHERS  ONL.V 
organized,  1910 

All  Diseases  Covered.  Benefits  Paid  the  Year  ’Round. 

Certificates  Non-Cancellable 

For  nineteen  years,  this  Association  has  rendered  conspicuous  service  to 
teachers  everywhere.  It  is  widely  known  for  its  promptness  and  liberality 
in  the  payment  of  its  claims. 

There  is  no  harm  in  becoming  acquainted  with  the  E.  B.  A.  A  line  from 
you  will  bring  complete  information  about  this  splendid  protection,  and  will 
not  put  you  imder  the  slightest  obligation. 

Mem  ben  la  staadtaK,  14,S00.  Reaeflts  paid  dariag  the  Bnt  tea  moatha  af 
102».  Sia2,s32.r3.  Aaaeta.  sano.nooxM> 
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Give  Us  Your  Ideas  on  Advertising-What  Kinds  Are  Mective? 

New  Jersey  Educational  Review,  with  a  view  of  service  to  its  readers,  has  been  conducting  some  much-needed 
researches  into  the  two  branches  of  school  book  publicity;  magazine  advertising  and  "direct  mail.”  By  direct  mai) 
is  meant  publishers’  announcements  sdht  directly  to  teachers  and  superintendents.  We  need  further  data  which  only 
teachers  themselves  can  furnish.  We  earnestly  hope  that  every  reader  of  the  New  Jersey  ELoucational  Review  will 
record  his  answers  to  the  questions  below.  The  information  will  be  treated  confidentially  and  only  the  resultant 
statistics  published. 

1.  Do  you  always  open  all  first  class  mail? . . - . . . . 

2.  Do  you  read  advertising  when  you  read  your  other  mail?  . . . — . . . . 

3.  What  attracts  your  attention  to  a  piece  of  advertising?  (check  items) 

SIZE — big  folders,  booklets  or  mailing  cards,  over  6x8  inches?  . . .  . 

COLOR — bright  colored  paper,  brilliant  designs  in  two  or  three  colors? . . . . . 

AN  ODD  SHAPE;  TELASERS — words  or  designs  meant  to  provoke  curiosity  and  get  the  reader  to  open 
the  advertisement? - - - - - - - 

PLEASING  "TYPE  ARRANGEMENT? - - - - - - 

4.  If  all  the  publicity  from  a  certain  publisher  came  in  the  same  form,  for  example,  on  mailing  cards  of  the 

same  size,  color  and  general  display,  would  they  continue  to  interest  you?  - __ __ 

5.  What  do  you  consider  it  important  for  a  school  book  announcement  to  contain?  (check  items)  Purpose  of 


Authors  Professional  Status? 


Table  of  Contents? 


Teaching  Helps  (questions,  projects,  etc.)  ? 
Suitability  to  Courses  of  Study?  — - - 


6.  Are  you  apt  to  order  a  new  book  on  the  recommendaticm  of  an  agent?  . — . — . . 

7.  On  reading  the  publishers’  announcement? - - - - - - - - — . . . . 

8.  From  reading  a  magazine  advertisement?  — - - - - 

9.  On  the  recommendation  of  other  teachers?  - . - . — - - - - - 

10.  Are  you  influenced  to  order  a  book  by  repeated  announcement,  i.  e.,  four  or  five  pieces  of  advertising  on 

the  same  book  sent  you  at  short  intervals?  . .  . — . — . — . . . 

11.  Are  you  influenced  by  a  list  of  adoptions  showing  other  schools  using  a  book  in  your  own  subject? - 

12.  Are  you  influenced  to  order  a  book  by  commendatory  letters  from  other  teachers  who  have  used  the  book? 


13.  Do  you  believe  publishers  should  send  announcements  to  teachers  in  the  closing  weeks  of  school? - 

14.  What  could  publishers  do  to  make  their  announcements  more  valuable  to  you? 


15.  Do  you  generally  read  the  publishers’  advertisements  in  school  journals? . . 

16.  What  school  journals  do  you  read  regularly? - - - - - - - 

17.  What  are  your  three  favorite  journals?  (indicate  your  choice  in  the  order  of  preference) - 


18.  Do  you  believe  that  the  publishers’  advertisements  in  journals  are  valuable  to  you?- 

Please  send  your  answers  to: 

NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW 
Room  304,  Stacy-Trent  Hotel 
Trenton,  N.  J. 
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FylMILIAR  THINGS 


A  Department  in  The  Book  of  Knowledge 


IN  THIS  bteresting  and  instnicdTe  depart- 
ment  of  The  Bo<^  of  Knovtdedge,  boys 
and  prU  read  the  story  of  many  fascinating 
diings  which  we  have  come  to  accept  as  the 
commonplaces  of  life;  foods,  clothing,  and  the 
marvds  of  this  mechanical  age.  There  are 
descriptions  of  industries,  great  and  small.  The 
articles  (each  one  complete  in  itself)  are  being 
used  today  in  many  schools  as  the  text  baas 
for  inoblems.  projects  and  school  exhibits.  Here 
are  some  of  the  subjects  included  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Familiar  Tilings. 

From  Baw  Material 
To  Finished  Product 

How  Floor  is  Made 

Wliere  Soyar  Cosnea  From 

Wool  and  Its  Story 

Bread  and  Butter 

How  We  Get  Linen 

How  Cotton  Becomes  Cloth 

The  Wonder  of  a  Piece  of  ^Ik 

The  Story  of  a  Pair  of  Shoes 

Ute  Story  of  Rubber 

Nothing  Like  Leather 

How  Glau  is  Made 

A  Piece  of  Rope 

The  Wonder  of  a  Book 

How  Matches  are  Made 

A  Grwn  of  Salt 

The  Story  in  a  Teacup 

How  We  Get  Our  Ice 

How  China  Cups  and  Saucers  are  Made 

How  CoSee  Comes  to  Us 

How  Fish  and  Oysters  are  Taken 

Here  is  a  marvelous  picture-story  of  enter¬ 
prise  and  energy.  Special  drawings  have  been 
made  to  show  the  inside  workings  of  many  types 

Free  to  Schools 

Lesson  Unit 

“Making  Iron 
and  Steel” 

Complete  Article  with 
29  Illustrations,  Outlines, 
Projects,  Questions 


of  machinery.  Photographs  have  been  taken 
of  all  kinds  of  productive  activities  m  factory, 
mine,  forest  and  field.  Over  1,300  (HCtuies 
will  be  found  in  this  department  alone,  teaching 
the  children  as  no  description  by  itself  could 
do,  and  making  it  easy  for  them  to  remember 
what  they  have  read. 

Important  Processes 
Pictured  Step  by  Step 

The  article  on  Pulp  and  Paper,  for  instance, 
shows  the  logs  on  their  way  from  forest  to  msll, 
then  the  machine  which  carries  them  up  into  the 
mill,  then  the  huge  pulp-grinders  and  ^e  fascin¬ 
ating  machines  vdiich  convert  the  pulp  into 
paper,  the  finishing  processes,  and  the  rolls  of 
paper  ready  for  the  printing  presses. 

The  Talkina  Machme 
How  Man  Makes  Slone 
The  Wonder  of  a  Train 
Canals  and  How  They  Work 
The  Story  of  a  Common  Pin 
The  Wander  of  the  Telephone 
Radio 

The  Story  of  die  Microscope 

Making  Iron  and  Steel 

Water  Power  of  the  World 

What  ELlecIricily  Can  Do 

Ellectric  Light  and  Heal 

Pulp  and  Paper 

Oil  and  What  It  Can  Do 

The  Story  of  a  Pair  of  Shoes 

A  Great  Ship  and  What  It  Can  Do 

Making  the  Desert  Blossom 

Footpaths  in  the  Air 

How  Elevators  Go  Up  and  Down 

The  Wire  That  Runs  Under  the  Sea 

How  We  Send  a  Telegram 

Where  Gaslight  Comes  From 

How  a  Lock  is  Made 

Write  for  the  Free  Lesson  Unit,  “Making 
Iron  and  Steel,”  based  on  a  complete  article 
with  twenty-nine  illustrations  reprinted  from  the  | 
department  of  Familiar  Things  in  the  new  edidon  j 
of  The  Book  of  Knowledge.  i 


The  Grolier  Society,  Dept  278 
2  West  45th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

You  may  aand  ma,  free  of  charge,  the 
Lesson  Unit  "Making  Iron  and  Steel,** 
from  The  Book  of  Knowledge. 
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